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ABSTRACT 
American sociologists — to agree that social science should be as quantitative 
as possible, that subjective phenomena can be measured only through objective indexes, 
‘that statistics can be used to verify or disqualify hypotheses, and that statistics may 
have great practical value; probably also that statistics may suggest some explanation. 
They agree also that non-quantitative methods should be used where quantitative 
methods have not yet been devised, but only there. The issues of the controversy are: 
(1) Can knowledge of social phenomena be completely reduced to quantitative expres- 
sion? (2) Can we know other people except from vioristic data? &) Is there no 
— of choice among research projects except the competence of their sponsors? 
e value of research depends partly on the need for knowledge for practical use; 
needed knowledge may be such as can be had only by non-quantitative methods. The 
term “science” may not be granted, in the long run, to non-quantitative know : 
but in that case the aims of sociology should be stated to include other elements besides 
the results of scientific research. Scientific knowledge is built up from acquaintance if 
knowledge, much more of which is needed before statistical inquiry is effective in some if 
sociological problems. The data of physical science are taken from raw experience in 
such form that they can be measured, but to do this in social research practically de- 
stroys the character of the phenomena studied. Sociological knowledge is based, in part, 
on “insight,” which is inference concerning what is not directly known to sense experi- 
ence. Of four recent attempts at the measurement of social phenomena, one proves upon 
analysis not to be concerned with social phenomena in the strictest sense; the others are 
all attempts to measure attitudes. Attitudes are subjective, and it seems doubtful 
whether reliable knowledge of them can be had directly from objective indexes, or in 
highly quantitative form. Rice’s method of studying attitudes mee the analysis of 
votes in actual elections is immune to certain criticisms, but is limited by the availabil- 
ity of data. It does not seem that quantitative iques for em pe. attitudes have 
been such as to show how the know of attitudes that is needed can be had except 
under certain favorable conditions. 


This paper is an adaptation and abridgment of one read in a section meeting of the 
American Sociological Society at Cincinnati in December, 1932. 
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The problems of measurement in sociology can be divided roughly 
into technical problems and logical or epistemological problems. The 
former are involved in the execution of operations of measurement 
and the calculation of correlations or other recondite mathematical 
inferences from the gross results. The latter are concerned with the 
nature of the phenomena to be measured, the determination of in- 
dexes of social phenomena which do not appear to be subject to di- 
rect measurement, and the capacity of measurements to provide 
adequate knowledge of the things studied. It is with problems of the 
latter sort that this paper is concerned. . 

There is, ostensibly, a fairly wide and even general agreement 
among American sociologists concerning the use of quantitative 
methods. Let us start, then, by enumerating some of the points of 
agreement. First, it seems to be agreed that it is inherent in the na- 
ture of all science, including social science, to seek to reduce its find- 
ings or conclusions, so far as may be, to quantitative formulation. 
Second, it is agreed that subjective phenomena can be measured, if 
at all, only indirectly, through objective indexes. Third, it is agreed 
that statistics afford verification or disqualification of sociological 
hypotheses. Fourth, no one denies that measures of the frequency 
of social phenomena are of great practical value; they tell us on 
what scale we have to be prepared to deal with those phenomena, 
and whether they are decreasing or increasing. Probably a majority 
of our fraternity agree also, fifth, that a body of statistical data, 
properly tabulated and correlated, frequently suggests some ex- 
planation of the facts in question. 

As to the limitations of quantitative measurement, its most en- 
thusiastic advocates seem to agree that, where an adequate method 
of quantification has not yet been devised for the study of some kind 
of phenomena of sociological interest, we may be permitted or even 
encouraged to do what we can to illuminate the matter by non- 
quantitative studies. In short, no one wishes to rule our non-quanti- 
tative methods from sociology altogether, although it seems that 
there are those who wish to see what they term “qualitative re- 
search” restricted to the smallest possible dimensions, quantifica- 


tion being taken as a mark of respectability and maturity of sociolog- 
ical wisdom. 
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If, now, there are some rather sharp differences of opinion among 
us concerning the use and limitations of quantitative measurement 
in sociology, what are the issues of this controversy? At least three 
can be defined: First, can knowledge of social phenomena be com- 
pletely reduced to quantitative formulation? The issue, as I see it, 
concerns the possibility of resolving the things in which we are in- 
terested as sociologists into more ultimate factors in such a way that 
the final result of the analysis can be stated in purely quantitative 
terms. Must not the quantities always be quantities of something? 
It may be, of course, that our qualitative terms should ultimately 
give way to purely denotative symbols. But this is not the same 
thing as the resolution of qualitative into quantitative differences. 

A second issue may be briefly expressed as follows: Is the source 
of our knowledge of other people’s behavior to be found in that be- 
havior and nowhere else? In other words, can we have reliable 
knowledge of other people except from “‘behavioristic”’ data? Lund- 
berg, Bain, and most of the proponents of quantitative measurement 
of attitude would apparently answer these questions in the negative. 

Finally, a third issue is one of research policy. Is it a matter of 
indifference which research projects we push first and most strongly? 
This is a real issue. If it be true that the choice of projects to be in- 
dorsed, supported with funds, and otherwise encouraged by our fra- 
ternity is of little importance, provided only that they are undertak- 
en by men who are competent in their line, then other controversy 
concerning research methods is pointless. The obvious solution of 
all difficulties is to say, simply, “‘All methods are good; let each use 
the methods that appeal to him and choose projects to be indorsed 
solely on the basis of our judgment of the competence of their spon- 
sors.” If, on the other hand, it can be shown to be true that the vary- 
ing competence of the men who execute researches is not the only 
difference of value between their projects, then evidently the prob- 
lem of the use and limitations of quantitative methods in sociological 
research has more than academic significance. It is an assumption 
of this paper that the quest for scientific sociological knowledge de- 
rives its sanction in the last analysis from the need for guidance in 
practical human affairs, and that, accordingly, choices of research 
projects to be supported should be based upon the existing needs for 
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different kinds of sociological knowledge. This involves the possi- 
bility that some of the kinds of knowledge needed may be such as 
can be developed only by non-quantitative methods. 

The questions with which we are here concerned turn, in part, 
upon the concept of scientific knowledge, and the process by which 
it is created or established. According to one view, scientific knowl- 
edge is, first, derived solely from sense data and, second, essentially 
quantitative. A plausible case can be made out in support of this 
view; it is set forth clearly in a number of standard treatises on scien- 
tific method and is more or less familiar. It is possible, however, to 
entertain a somewhat different conception of scientific knowledge, or 
at any rate of the knowledge that is available and somewhat reliable 
for guidance in human affairs. The discussion of the matter is com- 
plicated by the common practice of using the terms “‘science’’ and 
“scientific” as epithets—evaluative terms referring to the only 
worth-while form of human knowledge. It is, of course, in the end a 
matter of indifference whether the term “science” is used broadly or 
narrowly, provided an evaluative judgment is not linked to the 
descriptive meaning of the term. If the majority is unwilling to call 
non-quantitative types of knowledge “scientific,” then such forms 
of knowledge will in the long run receive other designations; but in 
that case it is a thesis of this paper that the aims of sociology should 
not be stated solely in terms of scientific research. 

In the following paragraphs I shall seek to clarify the points at 
issue by a necessarily brief discussion of certain fundamental aspects 
of human knowledge, particularly knowledge of human society, and 
the process of its development. 

If we examine the common-sense knowledge by which men so 
largely guide themselves in everyday life, and from which, as a point 
of departure, they develop more recondite forms of knowledge, we 
find that it all starts with, and rests upon, what has been termed 
“acquaintance knowledge.’”* We may not properly be said to 
“know” anything in any useful sense unless we are acquainted with 
it, and acquaintance involves some insight into causation or process, 
as well as mere external apprehension based simply on sense experi- 

? John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court, 1926), p. 329. See also 
Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (London, 1932; first edition of this title, 1917), 
Pp. 230-31. 
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ence. When we are acquainted with anything, or any person, we 
have some idea what behavior to expect from that person or thing. 
Scientific propositions must contain only terms with which we have 
some acquaintance, or knowledge derived from acquaintance knowl- 
edge; any other terms can have no real meaning for us. This sug- 
gests, among other things, that in present-day sociology we need 
to build up a great deal more acquaintance knowledge than we now 
have, concerning some of the things in which we are interested, be- 
fore we can to advantage do much laborious or expensive statistical 
work on those problems. — 

The matter may be further clarified by a brief consideration of the 
nature of scientific data. Dewey makes the pertinent suggestion that 
the effect of the scientific or experimental method of studying 
things is to “substitute data for objects.” In his conception, data 
are elements which we take from the objects of common sense, as 
means to further knowledge. In other words, data, in the sense in 
which the term is used in science, are not the stuff of acquaintance 
knowledge, but are objects constructed from that stuff for the pur- 
poses of further inquiry. A part of the purpose of scientific inquiry, 
he says, is to perform operations of measurement upon the data, 
hence they are so taken, or constructed, that they will lend them- 
selves to measurement. But such resolution of objects into data 
which can be handled by numerical calculation does not imply that 
the objects of acquaintance knowledge are those measurable ele- 
ments, or that they are composed of such elements. Dewey contends 
that it is just here that the physical and social sciences part com- 
pany. Physical scientists are interested in doing things which are 
not precluded by the radical abstraction that is involved in the re- 
duction of the objects of experience to numerical data. But in the 
social and humanistic studies the case is different; the use of measur- 
able data only brings about a reduction of the actual stuff of experi- 
ence to the physical.‘ Park has expressed the same thought in a — 
passage in which he says that “statisticians have applied their 
technique to social phenomena as if the social sciences did not exist, 
or as if they were mere compendiums of common sense.”’s Sociologi- 

3 The Quest for Certainty (New York, 1929), pp. 98-99. 4 Ibid., pp. 124, 216. 


5 “Sociology” (chap. i in Research in the Social Sciences, ed. Wilson Gee [New York: 
Macmillan, 1929]), pp. 4-5. 
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cal knowledge must be based on data, to be sure, but as Dewey so 
suggestively puts it, data are somewhat unfortunately named; they 
are in one sense “givens,” but they are also “takens,”’ and what must 
be taken from the raw materials of experience for the purposes of 
formulating sociological knowledge is, in part, a kind of elements 
which do not readily lend themselves to enumeration or measure- 
ment, though of course no complete repudiation of measurement is 
necessarily involved. 

A part of the knowledge that we need for sociological purposes 
consists of what we variously call “insight” or ‘‘understanding.” 
As Dewey has said, insight, as distinguished from sight, involves in- 
ferences regarding what is not seen, nor, we may add, otherwise 
known to sense experience.® Perhaps we can go a step farther and 
mention a source of insight which Dewey seems reluctant to credit, 
namely, one’s own introspection. This factor in the development of 
sociological knowledge has been described in the late Charles Horton 
Cooley’s discussion of ‘‘spatial knowledge” and “‘social knowledge.” 
He accepts quite candidly the characterization of this “social knowl- 
edge”’ as, in one sense of the term, subjective; in fact he refers to the 
process by which it is generated as “sympathetic introspection.” 
But he points out that in this respect the distinction between social 
knowledge and spatial or material knowledge is at most one of de- 
gree only.’ As I understand him, Professor Lundberg, who has been 
one of the more vigorous proponents of quantification in sociological 
research, follows the reasoning of Cooley without difficulty but 
reaches a different conclusion. The inference he would draw is, let 
us define our terms as objectively as we can, and make as accurate 
measurements of the factors so defined as are possible. In one pas- 
sage of an unpublished seminar paper which he has kindly furnished 
me, Lundberg seems to take issue with the proposition that knowl- 
edge of social phenomena is gained in part through other means than 
sense experience, which would be a flat refusal to accept the reason- 
ing of Cooley and others were it not qualified by the remark that 
the sense experience is ‘conceptualized and organized into the pat- 

* Experience and Nature, p. 329. 

1 Sociological Theory and Social Research (New York: Henry Holt, 1930), p. 290. 

[bid., p. 297. 
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terns determined by our neuro-muscular system as conditioned by 
the culture in which we have lived, and now live.’ I find this ter- 
minology somewhat obscure, not to say awkward, but I take it that 
Lundberg means to concede the point made by Cooley in terms of 
‘sympathetic introspection,” “visualization,” and “dramatization.” 
If so, the difference seems to resolve itself into one of emphasis and 
terminology, but may be important for all that. 

In the remainder of this discussion I shall try to illustrate briefly 
some of the considerations to which I have sought to call attention in 
the foregoing, by means of a necessarily brief examination of four 
experimental attempts to measure phenomena of sociological inter- 
est, namely, (1) Professor F. Stuart Chapin’s living-room scale,” 
(2) Professor E. S. Bogardus’ technique for the measurement of 
“social distance,’ (3) Professor L. L. Thurstone’s scales for the 
measurement of attitudes,” and (4) Professor Stuart A. Rice’s ex- 
periments in the measurement of mass attitudes in politics through 
the analysis of the votes cast in actual elections." 

These four experiments fall into one class to the extent that they 
all undertake to secure measurement of social phenomena rather than 
mere statistical enumeration. When they are examined closely, 
however, and with particular reference to the nature of the phenom- 
ena which they undertake to measure, they fall into two categories. 
Bogardus, Thurstone, and Rice are all trying to measure attitudes. 
Chapin’s living-room scale, on the other hand, seems to be designed 
to measure phenomena of the sort to which Cooley refers when he 
says that some facts commonly regarded as social are also material 

9 “An Attempt To Reconcile Some Conflicting Viewpoints Regarding Methods in the 
Social Sciences,’ mimeographed seminar paper, p. 4. See also Lundberg’s recent article, 


“Is Sociology Too Scientific,” with comments by R. M. Maclver, in Sociologus, IX 
(September, 1933), 298-322. 

x0 “The Meaning of Measurement in Sociology,” Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, XXIV (1930), 83 ff. “Socio-Economic Status—Some Preliminary Re- 
sults of Measurement,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (January, 1932), 
58: ff. 

™ The New Social Research (Los Angeles, 1926), chap. x. 


= “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” American Journal of Sociology, XX XIII (January, 
1928), 529 ff. L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Altitudes (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929). 


*3 Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York, 1928). See especially chaps. x-xxi. 
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events, like marriage, and hence they can be precisely observed and 
enumerated.“ Chapin does not entirely evade the question of the 
adequacy of his scale as an index or measure of an intangible some- 
thing called “socio-economic status,” but he does not dwell upon this 
aspect of his investigation. In any case, one may ask whether socio- 
economic status, as Chapin employs the term, is not in the last 
analysis a matter of material and pecuniary differences between 
families. Material and pecuniary differences are, almost by defini- 
tion, measurable; however, status, in a different sense of the term, is 
something constituted by the attitudes of other people toward the 
person or family in question, and the measurement of status in this 
sense would be another problem of measuring attitudes. Since 
Chapin is obviously making no attempt to measure status in the 
latter sense, we may dismiss his living-room scale without further 
comment as one that proves, upon analysis, to fall outside the scope 
of this paper. 

As has been said, the other three experiments in sociological meas- 
urement referred to have in comon the character of attempts to 
measure attitudes, or something closely related to attitudes. Atti- 
tudes are important to the sociologist, for the behavior of people is 
largely determined by what they think other people think and in- 
tend; in other words, social behavior is largely a process of the inter- 
action of attitudes. In so far as social behavior displays any con- 
sistency at all—in so far, in other words, as it can be made the ob- 
ject-matter of a science—it is due to the relative stability of human 
attitudes. But an attitude is subjective, as is conceded by nearly 
all writers. Faris has pointed out that an attitude is subjective at 
least in the sense that one may be said to have a certain attitude 
‘in between times,” when he is not visibly acting upon it.*> Bain, 
however, contends that “feelings, sentiments, tendencies to act, 
wishes, attitudes, and so on, mean nothing, and worse than nothing, 
unless they are interpreted as overt behavior of some kind.’’* From 
the point of view so indicated, he criticizes the use of verbal re- 

Op. cit., p. 

s Ellsworth Faris, “Attitudes and Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIV (September, 1928), 273-74. 

%* “An Attitude on Attitude Research,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII 
(May, 1928), 950. 
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sponses to questions as indexes to attitudes, and points out that 
there is little evidence to show that such responses are correlated 
with the overt behavior of the subjects. From such controversy as 
this, at least two fundamental questions emerge: (1) What are atti- 
tudes? and (2) By what means can reliable knowledge of attitudes 
be had? A third question is conditioned’ upon the answer to the 
second: Can knowledge of attitudes be reduced to fairly precise 
quantitative form? It is conceivable that valid knowledge of human 
attitudes may be had only by such methods of inquiry as will pre- 
clude establishment of accurate quantitative measurements. At- 
titudes, for example, may be so deep-seated in the personality that 
neither verbal responses to questions, marking of scales, and the like, 
nor overt acts which can be observed in some simple way, will serve 
as reliable indexes; the behavior of the person, verbal and non- 
verbal, may have to be studied extensively and over a rather long 
period of time before an investigator can have reasonably certain 
knowledge of that person’s attitudes. 

Bogardus does not deal with the question of the reliability of his 
technique for the measurement of social distance except by tests for 
the internal consistency of results. Thurstone, on the other hand, 
indicates frankly the possibility that expressions of “opinion” may 
not measure real attitudes, but contends that overt acts are no bet- 
ter index.” He points out, however, that verbal reactions have at 
least this significance: they enable us to measure the attitudes which 
the subjects wish to make people believe that they have.” This 
seems to be a point well taken, though Thurstone does not seem to be 
particularly concerned to interpret his findings in the way that this 
comment would suggest. He does, however, state a working limita- 
tion of his technique, namely, that an attitude scale is used only in 
situations in which one may reasonably expect people to tell the 
truth about their opinions.” From this it appears that Thurstone’s 
attitude scales, by his own account, are limited to cases in which, 
from criteria not ascertainable by the technique itself, we judge that 
verbal expressions, or the marking of one’s preference among such 
expressions, actually measure the underlying attitude. There re- 

‘7 “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” loc. cit., p. 532. 

18 Tbid., p. 533- 19 Tbid., p. 534. 
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mains the task of dealing with attitudes which may be of great social 
significance, but which do not fall within the class so defined; also 
the task of objectifying the criteria by which one can judge whether, 
in a given case, the subjects tell the truth. 

It is in response to such needs and difficulties as these that Rice 
has offered, as a partial solution, his methods for the measurement 
of attitudes by the analysis of the votes cast in actual elections. 
Rice’s method tends to meet the objection, too, that in such tech- 
niques for the measurement of attitude as have been developed by 
Bogardus and Thurstone those who serve as subjects do not have the 
feeling that there is anything at stake in their answers to questions 
or marking of scales. At least, in purely experimental studies of this 
type, it is well nigh impossible to ascertain what consequences of 
his expression of opinion the subject may have in view. Rice’s tech- 
nique is relatively immune to such criticisms, for he takes as his 
data the returns of actual political elections. The data available for 
correlation with the votes cast in such elections are, however, none 
too abundant, and this is, accordingly, a case where the investiga- 
tion is limited by the availability of data rather than by the nature of 
the interests to be served, unless one permits himself to go outside 
the framework of his quantitative procedure and seek to illuminate 
his findings by non-quantitative evidence and methods. On the 
whole, however, one cannot help being impressed favorably by this 
method. It appears to be a technique that may profitably be used 
and adapted as widely as available data can be found. It should be 
possible to discover many situations in which people indicate their 
attitudes by significant acts which can be enumerated and statis- 
tically correlated with other data. ; 

Do not quantitative techniques, of the more refined and critical 
sorts, in the very nature of their operations yield some criteria of 
the validity of the indexes of which they make use? Bain contends, 
by implication, at least, that they do not; he holds that the consist- 
ency of response to questionnaires and similar tests of attitude are 
no proof that such responses will be consistent with overt action. 
In the most recent of Thurstone’s publications on this subject which 
I have seen, however, he cites a study of nationality preference by 
Eggan, similar to Bogardus’ studies of social distance, in which it 
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was found that the subjects would continue to express consistent 
preferential judgments of discrimination between nationalities after 
they had forgotten the exact question at the beginning of the sched- 
ule. Thurstone now defines attitude as the degree of affect about a 
psychological object, and contends that the attitude scale does 
measure this affect, and not simply surface rationalizations of it.”° 
Apparently, however, this claim must still be qualified by the stipu- 
lation.that the subject shall have no strong reason to conceal or 
misrepresent his attitude. In most situations, people probably do 
not feel called upon to make any secret of their attitude of prejudice 
against certain races and nationalities; indeed, they are rather proud 
of such attitudes. If we need knowledge concerning attitudes which 
people are in the habit of concealing from others and even from 
themselves, for example, some of their sex attitudes, or their evalua- 
tions of themselves in comparison with other members of their own 
groups, we might find the verbal attitude scale less reliable. Possi- 
bly Thurstone’s tests for consistency and relevancy would expose 
the limitations of such measurements, but I do not see that they 
would give any indication of a way by which the knowledge desired 
could be more reliably secured in quantitative form. 

Concerning the desirability of establishing a body of knowledge 
about human attitudes and their formation, change, and operation, 
there is scarcely any difference of opinion among contemporary 
American sociologists. Nor will there be many to dispute the prop- 
osition that it is desirable to have such knowledge in quantitative 
form so far as possible. The crux of the matter seems to be con- 
tained in two questions: (1) Do the techniques for the measurement 
of attitudes which have been presented for our consideration up to 
now promise to afford with a fair degree of validity knowledge of all 
the different kinds of attitudes in which we, as sociologists, are in- 
terested? and (2) Is it good research policy to allow our inquiries 
to be directed and limited, to a large degree, by the availability of 
data suitable for quantitative treatment? 

2° “Commentary” on Stuart Rice’s paper, “Statistical Studies of Social Attitudes 
and Public Opinion,” in Statistics in Social Studies (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1930), pp. 194-95. 
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ABSTRACT 

Zeal for statistics sometimes blinds one to its limitations as an instrument of dis- 
covery, as a form of language, as a contributor to understanding, as a device for holding 
factors constant, and as an aid in constructing a composite account; as well as its obvi- 
ous limitations in fields where the social sciences deal with the unique. 

The increasing usefulness of statistics has brought its devotees. 
But devotion is unreasoning, and loyalties are more appropriate to 
group action than to clear thinking. Schools of thought based on 
loyalty to authority or emotional attachments should be nore fre- 
quent among scholars and artists than among scientists. For these 
reasons a discussion of some of the limitations of statistics seems ap- 
propriate. These limitations contemplated are not, however, terri- 
torial, but rather methodological. Statistics, like science, began in a 
small way with certain types of problems, and from such a center of 
dispersal the expansion movement has swept into a great variety of 
fields, one after another. Each new conquest, like each new wave of 
immigrants to our country, is looked down upon by the established. 
Of course, there is no special reason for building a fence around a 
preserve for statistics. The only fence should be that one inherent in 
the method, for which many devotees claim too much. Science, for 
instance, cannot be all things to all men. Its place is quite limited in 
scholarship, in intellectuality, in the control of human affairs, in 
leadership, in the determination of values, and in furnishing human 
happiness. Similarly limited is the place of statistics in science. 


DISCOVERY 


The word “‘science’’ is used by different readers with different 
meanings. As here used it means the discovery of reliable and pre- 
cise knowledge. Usage in the physical and biological sciences has 
given it this meaning. As the word is taken over by the social sci- 
ences, its content may undergo some change. At least the question 
may very well be asked whether discovery will be emphasized as 
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much in the social sciences as it has been in the natural sciences. 
There, out of the unknown, have come such startling discoveries as 
that infinitesimal and invisible germs cause disease; that electrons 
travel at incredible rates of speed even through solid substances; 
that wood can be made into silken garments; that we can talk 
through the air for distances as far away as the poles. Is there an un- 
known in the social field that will yield any such unexpected dis- 
coveries? It has been said that the discovery of an “unconscious” 
that dominates much of our behavior is of that order of magnitude 
and of unexpectedness in the field of human relations—if, indeed, it 
has been discovered. There are also those claims that the causal 
réle of technology in social change in general is of similar significance, 
if not perhaps as startling. But these are problematical. 

There will, of course, be discovery of the new in social science, but 
these will be quite generally less dramatic than the most quoted ones. 
The vast number of discoveries in any science are quite minor. Sci- 
ence grows by the accumulation of small increments to the store of 
knowledge, and no doubt as the volume increases through the years 
there will be more of the big discoveries. 

Whether the unknown in social science will have a small yield or 
not, statistics as one scientific method seems to have certain limita- 
tions as an agent of discovery. Some discoveries are made by statis- 
tics, of course. Thus our death-rate will rise; our population is 
approaching a stationary condition ;oldest children are more often suc- 
cesses and more’often failures; the sex ratio affects the marriageabil- 
ity of women much more than men; business depressions are more 
favorable to the increase in church membership than business pros- 
perity. But the réle of statistics is often that of making more exact 
something that is already known. Thus men are taller than women. 
Statistics only tells us with precision how much taller. The fact that 
such exactness is seldom needed often leads to the criticism that 
statistics proves the obvious. What is overlooked is that exactness 
is sometimes useful. In the familiar world of social relationships 
about us a good deal of observation is made about such matters as 
poverty, crime, conditions of the family, and this is called discovery; 
but in these cases statistics appears to be verifying what has already 
been discovered. It is in this sense that statistics is limited in dis- 
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covery. There is probably more of this general observation in the 
social world than in the world of nature. It is seen that the analysis 
has led us into the question of what is a discovery, which cannot be 
answered until inquiry is made into what is knowledge. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Discovery usually proceeds from hunch to hypothesis to verifica- 
tion. The step from hypothesis to proof in social science is often in 
reality a series of steps, including the strengthening of the hypothesis 
and approximations. Undoubtedly many would claim knowledge be- 
fore the final step is reached, which is the one where statistics is most 
often used. But the pressure is to reserve the seal of science until the 
last step is completed. Such seems appropriate in the case of the per- 
son who has a hunch or a hypothesis that he can send mail from New 
York to Paris by rocket, in the case of a discovery of a cure for can- 
cer, or in the claim that acquired characteristics are inherited. But 
often in sociology observations are taken as proof, when they are 
only approximations to certainty. Thus one is said to have discov- 
ered that the basis of neurosis is laid before a child is five years old. 
There is some evidence pointing that way; it is questioned whether 
this hypothesis has yet become knowledge. There is, no doubt, need 
for counting here. Often too readily accepted discoveries are found 
to be untrue when the verification process is carried far enough. Such 
is the case with the supposedly common knowledge that criminals 
are recruited more largely from the foreign-born; or that the villages 
have been decreasing, ruined by the automobile. Statistical verifica- 
tion is not always checking the obvious, or merely a useless compila- 
tion about what is already known. Still it seems to be true that the 
discipline of statistics helps little in the initial step of discovery, even 
though it be of importance in the final step. 

There is another aspect of knowledge. Some is of the all or none 
type. Hydrogen and oxygen combine to produce water or they do 
not. But there is a knowledge of degree also which may be very im- 
portant. It is not enough to know that when production and money 
do not increase at equal rates of speed there is fluctuation in business 
conditions. It is needed also to know how much. In the social sci- 
ences knowledge of the amount or degree may be as useful as the 
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knowledge of the fact itself. Hence in social science there may come 
to be more emphasis on the adjective “precise” in the definition of 
science. 

It still remains true, though, that a vast amount of the business 
of life is done on approximate information. We once got along very 
well without a thermometer, but the exact measurement it affords 
proves useful on occasion. One reason why we do not use more exact 
information is its costliness. Statistics is limited to the wealthy 
countries, or to those with dictators. 


THE NON-QUANTITATIVE 


The greatest limitation of statistics is the one that needs to be 
stressed least, because it is obvious. It is that so much knowledge is 
either unique or the quantitative aspects are not sufficiently great 
to be called statistical. Such is the case in large part with history, 
political science, ethnology, law, ethics, religion, journalism, al- 
though there is some statistical measurement in each of these dis- 
ciplines. 

Another great area of non-statistical scientific work is in the gen- 
eral work preparatory to the task of deriving definitive conclusions. 
Concepts must be delineated, classifications and comparisons under- 
taken, rough observation must be made, preliminary surveys to get 
a perspective often need to be done. This kind of preliminary work 
is not always broken down into the hypothesis-verification pattern, 
but may go on for years over a large field, before the precise reliable 
knowledge is found. Statistics may help in this organizational work 
but is not always necessary. Indeed, most of it is undertaken with- 
out any reference to statistics. But the inapplicability of statistics 
to these non-quantitative fields is well known. 


THE LABORATORY METHOD 


The essence of the laboratory method is that one factor or combi- 
nation of factors can be varied alone, to note the effect, while the 
others are held constant or eliminated. In this sense, so-called social 
experiments, such as the prohibition of the sale of liquor, are not ex- 
perimental at all. In many of the natural and biological sciences, the 
laboratory has been the greatest source of advance. How will it be in 
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the social sciences without a laboratory? Statistics has been looked 
upon as a substitute for the laboratory, because of its techniques for 
holding factors constant or eliminating them in measuring relation- 
ships. Statistics is, of course, not the only device for making compar- 
isons between two factors when all the others are the same. Thus 
Professor Lowie compares the Chukchee culture with the Eskimo 
culture to note the influence of the change in the economic factor. 
However, the statistical technique is a little more facile in this re- 
gard than most other devices. Nevertheless, it is quite limited as 
compared with the laboratory, which is much more flexible and 
adaptable. One of the most beautiful devices is the control group to 
compare with the group being tested, say, for vaccination, as was 
done by Pasteur. All the factors, except the one under investigation, 
are readily held constant. 

In statistics, with the device of partial correlation, it is quite a 
task to get a large-enough number of factors included, and the in- 
strument becomes somewhat complicated when the relationships are 
not linear. For the device of subclassification a very large number of 
cases are necessary, if it is pushed through several factors. The meth- 
od of standard population has only limited applicability. While sta- 
tistics offers some facility, it seems very limited as compared with the 
simplicity, cheapness, and adaptability of the laboratory. This limi- 
tation of statistics is more apparent because of the much larger num- 
ber of factors that are variable in social phenomena. 

The difficulty due to these many varying factors is seen in the 
special situation when prediction is tried. In the case, for instance, of 
forecasting the future condition of business it is evident that many 
variable factors are involved. It so happens that under the present 
conditions not all these influences can be measured. The forecasting 
curves are based on a limited number of factors. Hence, predictions 
cannot be right all the time; and another limitation of statistics is 
chalked down. Certainly those forecasters who trust solely to their 
statistical measurements are to be blamed for their narrowness. It 
would probably be better if instead of relying wholly on the objec- 
tive but incomplete measurements they drew on their best guesses, 
even though the subjective element entered, as to the influence of 
the unmeasured factors. Prediction is still largely an art and should 
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be recognized as such, although naturally it should make use of such 
science as may be available. Prediction is a severe test of science. 
These same qualifications, discussed in regard to prediction, apply 
likewise to social or governmental contro) based on statistical in- 
formation. 

INTERPRETATION 

The language of statistics is another limitation. Figures are neces- 
sarily very limited in conveying meanings as compared to the rich 
variety of nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and other words that make up 
the dictionary. Hence statistical tables are only a framework in 
which the data may be examined, and a coefficient or a curve is mere- 
ly an abbreviation of the table. As to what the arrangement of fig- 
ures means depends on what the author or reader brings to them in 
the way of associations—very much as one gets the meaning of a 
political cartoon in a newspaper. The process of deriving knowledge 
is one of explanation and interpretation. Thus if r,,= —.14, where 
the first variable is the birth-rate by cities and where the second is 
the percentage of young women married in the same cities, what is 
the meaning? 

A certain amount of explanation is necessary to make the lan- 
guage of coefficients intelligible. In this case it means that on the 
average cities with a lower birth-rate have a larger percentage of 
young married women for a given number of cities at a certain time. 
But the meaning even after the terms are explained is still not clear. 
Hence an interpretation, in addition to explanation, is demanded. 
But interpretation nearly always calls for further scientific work and 
can hardly be done ex cathedra. Any such interpretation, in con- 
trast to explanation, unsupported by evidence is merely a guess and 
hence not reliable knowledge and not science. Much looseness arises 
from a failure to distinguish between explanation and intcrpretation. 
In this particular case it is not the hypothesis that the marriage-rate 
affects tne birth-rate. It is difficult to see how this could be. On the 
other hand, could the birth-rate affect the marriage-rate? Certainly 
the knowledge as to how the birth-rate may be lowered—that is, 
through birth-control information—might very well influence the 
martriage-rate. Young people might marry more readily if they 
knew that, for a time, there would not have to be babies to support. 
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This hypothesis could be further checked if we had the information 
on the sale and use of contraceptive devices. There are, however, no 
statistical data available on this point. 

A special type of interpretation is often demanded, namely, a 
statement of the significance of the implications of the statistics. But 
a reliable statement of the implications, like a reliable statement of 
other interpretations, cannot be made without evidence, and hence 
often without further research. Some implications are more or less 
obvious; others may be suggested as possible or probable. But inter- 
pretations, if reliable, require evidence and research as did the orig- 
inal statement. As a form of language, statistics has its limitations. 


UNDERSTANDING 


The aim of science is sometimes said to yield understanding rather 
than, or in addition to, discovering new knowledge. It is always 
desirable to understand new knowledge, but this further step is one 
for education or experience. The two terms “knowledge” and “un- 
derstanding” may, at times, be used interchangeably. But there are 
also differences. Sometimes by knowledge is meant a clear and cer- 
tain mental apprehension, while understanding by contrast implies 
the perception of a meaning in terms of a feeling tone on the level of 
sentiment or experience. Thus one may know that sacrifice is an ele- 
ment in many religions, but one may not understand it. One may 
know that the sun is ninety-three million miles away, but one may 
have little understanding of what this great distance means. It is 
often the interpretation that gives the meaning of knowledge. But 
since interpretation may be wrong, as is the case when unsupported 
by evidence, it is possible to understand something that is not true, 
and hence not knowledge. Poetry is probably a better medium for 
conveying understanding in this sense than statistics. ° 

In the natural sciences it is possible that the divergence between 
knowledge and understanding may not be so great as in some of the 
social sciences. There is no particular demand in biology for under- 
standing a zygote other than the knowledge conveyed by the objec- 
tive scientific account. On the other hand, a neurosis needs to be 
understood more than in knowing objective equations showing its 
relationships. This demand for understanding is much greater in 
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such social psychological phenomena as religion and crime than in, 
say, economics. The relation of the price level to the business cycle 
does not call for any great human understanding. The knowledge 
carries the meaning. In the study of symbols the search is for mean- 
ings. It is thus interesting to speculate on the possibility of a science 
of symbols. If it should be developed, the scientific test implied in 
the question “How do you know it?” will have to be applied to the 
meanings and understandings. If understanding is to be other than 
an artistic expression, we must ask the question, ‘““How do we know 
that our understanding is correct?” 

Equally as interesting as the symbol in science is the position of 
the proverb in knowledge. Is the proverb a scientific discovery? 
Much of the writings of sociologists is like the discussion of proverbs. 
The “consciousness of kind” is like the proverb “Birds of a feather 
flock together.”’ The abstinence theory of interest suggests, “A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” If “a stitch in time” were 
practiced, there would be no cultural lag. The “primary group” es- 
capes the situation where “out of sight is out of mind.”’ The proverb 
is a folk saying that is widely used with great applicability. Hence, 


any principle of social science that resembles a proverb is likely to be 
popular and widely used. But is it science? Certainly the discovery 
of a proverb is hardly the discovery of new knowledge, though it 
seems to be rich in its potentialities of conveying understanding, and 
it may be a scientific tool if it lends itself to measurement. Statis- 
tics certainly has a limited usefulness in bringing about understand- 
ing, particularly in social psychology. 


THE COMPOSITE 


A final limitation of statistics and of science in general remains to 
be mentioned. It is their lack of guaranty of a satisfactory com- 
posite picture, even when each element of the composite is scientif- 
ically accurate. The difficulty lies in selection and emphasis rather 
than in accuracy or exactness. For instance, in regard to an account 
of Soviet Russia, it is possible for a conservative and a radical to 
visit that country at the same time and write books so different that 
the time and place might not be recognizable as the same. Science 
has grown up in handling single relationships affected, perhaps, by a 
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number of factors, or in describing a single phenomenon or a series 
of them, and in these cases has been able to eliminate the distorting 
influence of human bias. Such, for instance, is the relationship of 
temperature to crop production, or the account of a buried city. In 
such problems the question of a “fair picture” does not arise as it 
would if one were writing a book on, say, the influence of the ma- 
chine. What goes into history is a matter of selection and values. 
Science does not tell us what to select for a general account of a large 
complex subject any more than it tells us what subject to choose for 
scientific investigation. What is a “fair” account is a matter of val- 
ues, not of proof. One person thinks something should be included, 
another thinks it should not be emphasized so much, another may 
think it should be omitted. So we have different kinds of history— 
political, economic, social. History must be re-written every age, be- 
cause the interest of each age selects different subjects for emphasis. 

Indeed, statistics is not only not helpful in such a problem but is 
often an actual hindrance. For instance, if the purpose is to produce 
a well-balanced picture of the family as an institution, and if one 
relied solely on quantitative or factual records, the account would in- 
evitably be one-sided. Because on certain aspects of the family we 
do not have adequate records. This is true, for instance, of the 
changes from one period of time to another in the personality influ- 
ences of parents on children for the United States. If the purpose 
was to produce a “fair picture” of the family, it would be better to 
include non-quantitative material on these personality aspects, even 
if they were only estimates, than to omit them altogether. Perhaps 
it might be argued that one should not attempt a “fair picture,”’ but 
general, well-balanced accounts are demanded; and they will be ap- 
praised as such. The purpose of science is to represent reality with- 
out distortion. The statistical method is undoubtedly limited in pre- 
venting a distortion or undue emphasis in a general picture, requiring 
omissions even when every part of the general picture consists of ac- 
curate reliable knowledge. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND NATION 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

Europe during the one thousand years from A.D. goo appears to be the best region 
and period for a study of the environmental factors determining the evolution of a 
nation. Seventy-four homogeneous regions appear. Grouping and indexing these 
according to length of national life, or independent government, two distinct zones are 
formed: a zone of high-index nations, extending from Iceland to Aragon; and a low- 
index zone from Lapland to Morea and Sicily. For simplification the three medium- 
index zones are for the most part ignored, leaving the two contrasting _proups which 
may be used to test a number of correlations. As for religion and race the high-index 
regions appear to be strongly Protestant and Nordic, and the low-index regions strongly 
Greek Church and Alpine. No causal relationship is assumed. Good rainfall seems 
favorable to national continuity, temperature has practically no bearing, and 
regions on the whole are not favorable for continued national growth. Death-rates are 
considerably lower in regions of high than in those of low national index. 

In the course of a dozen years the writer has often looked for 
some logical discussion of the geographical factors which determine 
the evolution of a distinct nation. Webster gives two definitions of 
“nation” as follows: “(z) (Ethnology) A part or division of the 
people of the earth, distinguished from the rest by common descent, 
language or institutions; a race; a stock. (2) The body of inhabitants 
of a country united under an independent government of their own.” 
The present writer strongly objects to the word “nation” being 
taken as synonymous with “race” or “stock.” Often enough com- 
mon ancestry, common language, and common institutions are in- 
volved in a given nation; but exceptions to one or other of these 
factors are extremely common. On the other hand, the criterion of 
an “independent government” is much less open to objection. Yet, 
the Finns never had an independent government (until 1918), but 
they have formed a fairly definite “nation” throughout historic 
times. 

It is clear, therefore, that we are dealing with a very complex 
problem—so complex that there is no simple answer to the question 
“What constitutes a nation?” But it is an important problem lying 
on the borders of geography, history, and sociology, and as such 
seems to me to offer an interesting field for the use of what I am 
sometimes tempted to call the “new geography.” 
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In the present instance it seemed clear to me that one field is pre- 
eminent as a region for such a study. This field is Europe, whose 
national development is sufficiently complex but is, I think, better 
understood than that of any other similar part of the world. It was 
first necessary to decide on the limits of space and time. As in pre- 
ceding studies, I decided to make use of those useful units of the 
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Fic. 1.—A map showing national-indices. Figures (and isopleths) indicate centuries 
of self-government of the 74 regions since A.D. goo. (Somewhat generalized.) 


geographer, the “natural regions.” After a close study of the devel- 
opment of the European nations I divided Europe into 74 regions, 
each of which had a measure of homogeneity, whether one considered 
its environment or its historical development. In general, each of 
these regions in the south and west has an area of some 24,000 square 
miles. In the north and east, however, where the development has 
involved larger and simpler units, the area of each division is about 
200,000 square miles. (See Figure 1.) 
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As regards the period to be studied, it seemed to me that the last 
thousand years was rather clearly separated from earlier national 
development. In 873 Charlemagne’s empire was divided into three 
areas, from two of which developed Germany and France, while 
Lotharingia gave rise to Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and much 
of Italy. About this time also the Scandinavians, Spaniards, Mag- 
yars, Poles, Serbs, and Bulgarians were each just beginning to unite 
into nationalities which have persisted more or less successfully ever 
since. (It is true that in Russia and some minor regions tribal law 
still operated. I have treated this latter stage of development as 
preceding a real national consciousness.) Thus A.D. goo is my start- 
ing-point, while 1918, when so many new governments came into 
being, marks the end of my survey. There is, therefore, a period of 
about ten centuries to be covered in respect of each of the 74 regions. 

Since one could only hope to arrive at an approximate conclusion, 
I decided to use the method of typical periods at intervals of about 
a century. I chose those dates which were fairly well charted in such 
historical atlases as those by W. R. Shepherd’ or Ramsay Muir.? In 
this fashion I collected the data which are given in an abbreviated 
form in Table I. In this table the first column (headed ‘‘go00’’) 
shows how half of the 74 regions fared about the year A.D. goo. 
(The regions 37-74 are omitted from lack of space.) 

In goo England was half Danish and was suffering from an inva- 
sion of tribes not yet assimilated. In Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
real nationality had not yet developed, for the clans were grouped 
in antagonized tribes. This is indicated by “TRI” in the table. 
Anjou was half Norman. Aquitaine was a fief of the French crown 
and is shown as “FR.F.” I have, however, accepted this stage as an 
early type of national self-government. Provence was independent, 
but though it later came under Burgundy, and later again was a fief 
of the Holy Roman Empire (HRE), I have counted all these as 
phases of self-government. Asturias was the sole survival of Chris- 
tian Spain. Leon (as limited on the map, Figure 1) was half Spanish 
and half Moorish; hence the term “} Moor” in the table. Holland, 
and the region I have labeled “Hanover,” were fiefs of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Brandenburg and East Prussia were still uncivilized 

* New York, 1921. 2 London, 1927. 
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and controlled by tribal law. In my study I have dated their national 
birth later. Austria and Slovakia were under Magyar control. This 
is not assessed as self-government. However, Hungary (also under 


TABLE I 
RULERS IN EUROPE, FROM A.D. 900 TO 1914 (GENERALIZED) 
Regions goo I00o | T1100 | 1190 | 1360 | 1477 | 1519 | 1648 | 1740 | 1815 | roT4 i 
1. England. Norm Eng |Eng Eng (Eng 
2. Scotland. ART {Norm Scot (Scot Scot |Scot j|Eng j|Eng /|Eng 
3. Wales..... TRI ales Norm |E En Eng |Eng ng j|Eng |Eng 
4. Ireland... ./TRI I I TRI TR ng |Eng |Eng |Eng |Eng /|Eng 
yjou..... FR.F (Eng (Eng |FR.F |FRF FR FR FR 8 
. Britt I \Brit (Brit Ens Brit |FR |FR /|FR 8 
to 
9. Auvergne.. FRF FRF FRF FR.F |FR FR FR FR FR FR 10 
to Burgundy .|F Burg (Burg |HRE |AUS |S FR FR FR 10 
11. Provence |Burg (Burg HRE |HRE FR FR /|FR 10 
12. Asturias. . .|S; Spa Spa Spa Spa |Spa jSpa |Spa |Spa (Spa 10 
13. Leon...... oor |S Spa |Spa j|Spa {Spa (Spa o} 
14 -+++|Moor iF R Spa |Spa j|Spa {Spa (|Spa 9 
1s. Andalusia .|Moor oor oor \Moor Spa |Spa |Spa 5 
ranada...\Moor |Moor Moor oor oor |Spa Spa {Spa 
Portugal. . .|Moor Moor Moors Port |Port {Port [Port {Port |Port |Port |Port 
18. Holland... HRE ‘'HRE RE |HRE |HRE |Burg |Aus |Hol |Hol ol 
19 ium... .|FR FRF (FR R_ |HRE BurgiA Aus Bel 
20. Hanover....HRE HRE (HRE |HRE |HRE |HRE |HRE |HRE /|Eng 10 
21. Franconia ./HRE HRE |HRE |HRE |HRE |HRE |HRE |Ger_ /|Ger 10 
22. Suabia.....HRE [HRE HRE |Bav |Bav |Bav |Bav |Bav |Ger | 10 
23 HRE |HRE HRE HRE |HRE R {FR /|FR 10 
24. Branden- 
POL POL |BRA |BRA |BRA |BRA |PRUS|PRUS |Ger 8 
25 
TRI (TRI (TRI /TRI eu |Teu |BRA |PRUS/|PRUS |Ger 4 
26. Switzerland/Burg } Bure HRE |HRE |}HRE|Swi (Swi (Swi (Swi wi |Swi 10 
2 Austria....Ma HRE HRE HRE RE |HRE HRE HRE |HRE Aus Aus 70 
emia. . us us 
29. Slovakia....Mag (Mag (Mag (Mag (|Mag Pol |Mag jAus jAus /Aus_ /jAus ° 
30. H Mag Mag (Mag [Mag |Mag jot Turk|Turk |Aus |Aus_ |Aus 7 
31. Croatia....'TR roa (Croa Mag |Mag us |Turk j|Aus |Aus_ |Aus 2 
32. Bosnia....TRI Serb (Serb |M ag. Turk \Turk \Turk \Turk |Turk |Aus 2 
33. Venetia...Lomb HRE E |HRE [Ven /|Ven [Ven /|Ven /|Aus [Ital 8} 
34. Lom .\Lomb HRE HRE |HRE? |HRE? |Sav Spa Sav |Aus {Ital 8 
Tuscany. ...Lom HRE HRE |Tus |Tus us |Tus tal 9 
tates. 


. (Pope Pope ‘Pope [Pepe Pope? |Pope [Pope |Pope |Pope |Pope |Ital 10 


TIONS: BAVaria; ERE is Eastern Roman Empire; FR.F is Fief; 
GERman; GREek; HRE is hy pire Fief; KHAZar Turk; LOM 4; MAGyar; N 
NORway; PRUSsia; S Ain; is tribal organization, not a real national level. The 
“}” before name means divided control. 
Nore: Names in _— face type indicate that the nation is unusually important about that time. 
Nene! in italics mean that the nation is suffering from foreign aggression to a snahed extent at the time. 
The figures in ake last column indicate a; Da oy the proportion of the period considered which 
has experienced national (i.e., not foreign) 10 is the maximum. 


Magyar control) is naturally counted as under self-government in 
A.D. goo. The Lombards were in power in Venetia and Lombardy. 
The pope had acquired control of certain papal states, largely by the 
aid of the Franks. Hence the insertion of the word “pope”’ in the 
table. 
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As regards the second half of the table (regions 37-74) the same 
methods are adopted. The Eastern Roman Empire (ERE), ruling 
from Constantinople, controlled in a feeble measure parts of the 
Balkans and Italy. I have not felt that this type of government was 
to be included in the term “self-government,” though it is hard to 
draw the line between this type and that characteristic of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the North. The region north of the Black Sea was 
in the hands of waves of Turkish invaders like the Khazars, Peche- 
negs, and Cumanians, who developed no later definite national life. 

Proceeding in this fashion at each of the ten later dates (given at 
the head of Table I), we get a number of typical cross-sections of the 
development of national growth. Let us take the historical develop- 
ment of region 25, East Prussia, as an illustration of the method 
used. Until 1231 this region was inhabited by uncivilized heathen 
tribes who had no definite national consciousness. The Religious 
Order of Teutonic Knights then conquered the country and ruled 
with little regard for the desires of the peasants, until their order was 
dispersed, whereupon the Grand Master (allied to the Hohenzol- 
lerns) made himself secular ruler. By 1648 it was part of Branden- 
burg, and later this merged in turn into Prussia, which in 1871 be- 
came in turn part of the German Empire. These stages are accord- 
ingly entered as “tribal’’ (four centuries), “Teutonic Knights” (three 
centuries), “Brandenburg,” and “Prussia.” Only during the last 
three and a half or four centuries has East Prussia had a measure of 
self-government. Hence the figure 4 is placed at the end of the line 
which epitomizes the history of East Prussia. 

In similar fashion I have obtained the other figures given in the 
last column. In some cases it has been difficult to decide how to 
classify a given period, whether tribal, foreign rule, or self-govern- 
ment. However, it is hoped that the figures obtained are a fair ap- 
proximation to reality. It is, of course, the relative values of these 
figures which are of most interest to the geographer. To these fig- 
ures (indicating length of self-government) I have given the name 
“national indices.” 

When these figures in the last column are plotted on the 74 re- 
gions, a most interesting set of isopleths is produced (Fig. 1). I have 
simplified the result by using only three rulings or divisions on the 
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map. Those regions whose “national index” is high (10 or 9) form 
the first class with lengthy national life. The second group includes 
the regions with indices ranging from 8 down to 4. They have had 
national existences of medium length. Lastly comes the group with 
low indices (from 3 down to o). Clearly these have experienced for- 
eign domination during most of their existence. 

It will be seen that there are 24 regions belonging to the first class 
of high-index regions, where national development is pronounced; 
23 in the intermediate class; and 27 in the class of low-index regions, 
where real national development has been prevented during nearly 
the whole of the 1,000 years under consideration. The map (Fig. 1) 
shows one isopleth’ separating indices 9 and 8, and another separat- 
ing indices 4 and 3. 

Clearly there is a high-index zone extending from Iceland to Ara- 
gon and a low-index zone extending from Lapland to Greece. There 
are three medium zones: one from the Baltic to the Adriatic, an- 
other in the east of Russia, and a third in the far western shores of 
Europe. 

The writer feels that we now have charted a number of graded 
national groups which can be used to test a number of correlations. 
Let us simplify our problem by omitting the 23 regions which have 
less marked characteristics, i.e., the group with indices from 8 to 4. 
We have then two contrasted areas, i.e., those with lengthy national 
existences and those with very short (or no) national existences. 
These two groups are each about one-third of the whole (high index, 
24 regions; medium, 23 regions; low index, 27 regions). 

What factors shall we use in our correlations? Our early defini- 
tions suggest race, religion, language. Of environmental factors 
there are temperature, rainfall, and health. The number can be ex- 
tended indefinitely, but the six mentioned above will illustrate the 
method of attack. To the writer this seems an interesting piece of 
research, even though he admits that no very clear-cut results can 
be expected. 

We may assume that practically all the 74 regions belong to one of 
three dominant sects—Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Greek Cath- 
olic. Of the 74 regions, 32 are Roman, 20 are Greek, and 14 are 

3 “Tsopleth” is a general term for all lines of equal quantities. 
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Protestant. If we plot these frequencies in three columns (see Fig- 
ure 2A), we obtain a characteristic graph A. If now we isolate the 
regions with high indices (10 and g) and plot their frequencies (9, 13, 
1), we obtain graph B; and, using the same method with the low 
indices (3 to 0), we obtain graph C (3, 8, 15). The fourth graph (D) 
shows what the figures would be if each of the three groups main- 
tained the same religious proportions as the total. We can correlate 
the high-index regions as strongly Protestant, and the low-index re- 
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Fic. 2.—Frequency graphs for religion and race. Among high-index regions, the 
Protestant religion and Nordic race are much more frequent than among low-index 
regions. 


gions as strongly Greek Church. (The high-index regions are a little 
more strongly Catholic than the low-index regions.) It is well to be 
clear that this does not mean that a long national existence is due to 
Protestantism or inhibited by the Greek religion. It may well be, 
however, that the mental independence which predisposed a people 
to protest against orthodox views also determined their resistance 
to foreign aggression. (See also Figure 4B.) 

Similar graphs are shown for the three dominant races in Europe 
(Fig. 2B). These are Alpine, Nordic, and Mediterranean. The fre- 
quency figures for the whole 74 regions are: Alpine, 41; Nordic, 16; 
Mediterranean, 14. (Here three regions with very mixed races are 
omitted.) For the high-index regions the frequencies are: Alpine, 
10; Nordic, 9; Mediterranean, 5. For the low-index regions the fre- 
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quencies are: Alpine, 20; Nordic, 3; Mediterranean, 4. The con- 
clusion here is that the high-index regions are strongly Nordic, the 
low-index regions are strongly Alpine, while the Mediterranean race 
does not vary with the national index. (See Figure 4C.) 

Of course, a mere inspection of isopleths will often show when it is 
useless to try to correlate two variables. For instance, in Figure 3 


\ 


Fic. 3.—The spread of Christianity in Europe. The line marked A.D. 400 nearly 
agrees with the Roman Empire at its widest extent. Crosses and broken lines represent 
non-Christian invasions. (Partly based on Heussi and Molert, and W. R. Shepherd.) 


I have given the result of a study of the spread of Christianity in 
Europe. So far as I know, these interesting isopleths have not before 
been published quite as fully as I show them.‘ It can be seen from 
a glance at Figure 1 that our two critical zones (high-index and low- 
index regions) run right across the general west-east course of the 


4 I owe to Father Snegireff (of the Russian Orthodox Cathedral at Chicago) the data 
regarding the spread of Christianity in Northeast Russia. 
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“Christianity” isopleths. It does not appear, therefore, that early 
conversion had any bearing on continuity of nationality, though this 
might reasonably have been expected. 

This map (Fig. 3) also illustrates the extent of the Roman Empire, 
which reached to the isopleth numbered A.D. 400, before it fell to 
pieces as a result of the Barbarian invasions. On the whole the high- 
index regions are either places like Northern France and Britain, 
which were conquered relatively lately by Rome, or places like Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, which were never affected by Roman rule. 
In effect the latter is correlated with rather a low national-index. 

We may use an alternative method to see if rainfall has any bear- 
ing on the continuity of European nations. Using, as before, our 
two contrasted yroups (high-index and low-index) we may construct 
two dot-graphs (not reproduced) with rainfall and temperature as 
second ordinates. Let us consider first the rainfall problem. Here 
we plot for the 24 high-index regions the appropriate index against 
the appropriate average annual rainfall. Thus England has an index 
93 and a rainfall of about 35 inches. This gives us one dot on our 
graph. We proceed in the same way with the remaining regional 
figures. 

Let us now examine our dot graph, and we find that 13 out of 24 
(55 per cent) of the high-index regions have a good rainfall, i.e., over 
. 33 inches. On the other hand, only 3 out of 27 (or 11 per cent) of the 
low-index regions have a rainfall over 33 inches. Hence a good rain- 
fall would seem favorable to national continuity. (See Figure 4D.) 

As regards temperature and nationality, we can plot the same 
type of graph (which, however, is not illustrated). Here average 
temperature is plotted against nation-index. Thus England has an 
index of 9.5 and an average temperature of about 48° F. Plotting 
the remaining high-index regions with their temperatures, and doing 
the same for the low-index regions, we seem to obtain a result which 
shows that annual temperature has practically no bearing on our 
problem. Taking a mean temperature of 55° F. as our criterion, we 
find that half of the high-index regions have higher temperatures 
and half lower. The same result (half over 55° F. and half under 
55° F.) applies to the low-index regions. 

Mountain regions have always been considered to be favorable 
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Fic. 4.—Correlations of national-index in Europe with language, religion, race, 
rainfall, health, and illiteracy. In all cases the area inclosed by the isopleth 9+ has a 
high national-index (i.e., lengthy self-government) and by isopleth 4— has a low na- 
tional-index. (E, partly after Huntington; F partly after Hettner.) 
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for preserving naticnality. Montenegro is a splendid example, for 
this little principality maintained its freedom practically through- 
out the Turkish invasion, in spite of persistent attacks for five cen- 
turies. Yet equally mountainous Slovakia never had a Slav govern- 
ment until 1918, while Transylvania since A.D. goo has been gov- 
erned by Magyars, though its people were always largely Rumanian. 

The result is not very decisive but seems on the whole against the 
popular view. If we classify our two nation-index groups into low- 
lands and highlands (the former comprising undulating areas of 
moderate elevation also), we find that the high-index regions are 
about equally divided between the two. (Graph not given.) When 
we consider the low-index regions, we find that about 66 per cent 
are rather rugged highlands, while approximately 34 per cent are 
lowlands. The total result seems to be that, on the whole, rugged 
regions are not favorable for continued national growth. 

One more factor may be correlated here—one of the best, in the 
writer’s opinion, though probably it is not a direct factor. Let us 
compare the death-rates (as given by Huntington and Williams)s 
with our nation-indices. (See Figure 4£.) The most progressive 
countries, like Holland and Denmark, have death-rates below 11. 
Regions in the south and east of Europe have death-rates of more 
than 20. Let us choose 15 as a mean figure. Our high-index group 
. has only 4 regions with death-rates above 15, i.e., only 17 per cent 
have high death-rates. When‘ we turn to the regions with low na- 
tional-indices, then we find that 25 out of 27 (or 93 per cent) have 
death-rates exceeding 15. Of course, we are dealing here with pres- 
ent death-rates and comparing them with events which occurred 
during the last thousand years. 

Possibly we are putting the cart before the horse, for the high 
correlation between health and “national continuity” may be ex- 
plained in at least three ways: (a) the people in these regions were 
energetic and intelligent, therefore they rebelled not only against 
evil political conditions but also against evil social conditions; (b) the 
people in these regions early acquired independence, which left them 
free to pursue an enlightened social program resulting in great in- 
crease in health; (c) the people in these regions were so healthy that 

5 Business Geography (1922), p. 242. 
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this factor helped them in their struggles to remain independent. 
To the writer, reason b seems the most logical. Another interesting 
map with isopleths agreeing with the national-index map (Fig. 1) 
is that of illiteracy given by A. Hettner on page 56 in his book 
Europa.® (See Figure 4F.) 

For many years the writer has been experimenting with graphs in 
three dimensions. As used for topography, these graphs (block 
diagrams) are unexcelled. But they can, of course, be used for three 
independent variables of any kind. In the present discussion of fac- 
tors affecting European nationality, we can construct a three-dimen- 
sion graph which enables us at a glance to pick out affinities among 
the thirty European nations of today. 

TABLE II 
MAJOR TYPES OF LANGUAGE, RELIGION, AND RACE 


Culture-Type Language Religion Race National Examples 
en Slav Greek Alpine Russia, Bulgaria 
OS ee Romance | Roman Mediterannean | Spain, Portugal 
Ill. German........ Teutonic | Protestant | Nordic Denmark, Holland 


Our variables are race, language, and religion. There are in each 
case three dominant classes, which may be indicated in Table II. 
These three types seem to center about three “‘nuclei”—in Moscow, 
Rome, and Northwest Germany. 

However, almost all the remaining regions in Europe depart in 
some fashion from this simple grouping of types. In the three-di- 
mension graph (Fig. 5) the nine variations (three each in language, 
religion, and race) are arranged somewhat like nine “sets of apart- 
ments” in intersecting rows. Since the Mediterranean race was the 
first to enter Europe, we may represent nations of this type as living 
on the “ground floor.”” The Nordics may be shown as occupying the 
next floor, while the Alpine race (which seems to be slowly submerg- 
ing the other two all over the world)’ may be represented as occupy- 
ing the top floor in each “apartment.” 

Let us divide our area (which may be taken to represent Europe) 
into three “parks,” and name them (in accord with the languages) 

6 Leipzig, 1925. 


7 See the writer’s paper “Nordic and Alpine Races and Their Kin,” American Journal 
of Sociology (Chicago, 1931), XX XVII, 67-81. 
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“Teutonic Park,” ““Romance Park,” and “‘Slav Park.” The cross-ave- 
nues (in an east-west direction) indicate the religions of the nations 
occupying the respective apartments. 

To give an example: the North Swiss for the most part speak 
German (a Teutonic language) ; hence they have a place in the west- 
ern “park.” They are mostly Protestant; hence they live in the 
northern “‘avenue.’”’ They belong to the Alpine race; hence they can 
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Fic. 5.—Three-dimension diagram showing the combinations of the three variables 
—race, language, and religion—which characterize the nations of Europe. In each 
“building” the lowest stratum is occupied by “Mediterranean” stocks, the middle 
stratum by Nordic, the top stratum by Alpine stocks. For example: the Northern Swiss 
being Alpine (top stratum), Protestant (north avenue), and Teutonic speakers (west 
park), are found in the top of the left-hand “building.” X (Protestant-Romance) and 
Y (Teutonic-Greek Church) are virtually absent among European peoples. 


be shown in the top “flat.’”’ Here the word ‘“‘N. Swiss” will be found 
in the block diagram (or model, Figure 5). 

To accommodate a few less important nations, characterized by 
special languages, I have attached labels to the nearest nations 
which agree with them in race and religion. Thus the Magyar na- 
tion is fairly close to the Poles, and the Finn is fairly close to the 
Swede. In Western Ireland, Erse (Irish) is spoken by the primitive 
“Mediterranean Catholic.” This small national group is remote 
from any other. 
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THE DRUM LANGUAGE OF THE TUMBA PEOPLE 


ROGER T. CLARKE 
Bolenge, Province de l’Equateur, Congo Belge 


ABSTRACT 


The drum language of the Bantu tribes living in the Equatorial forest is a system of 
signals beaten with two sticks on a hollowed wooden drum which gives out two notes 
corresponding to the two tones of the vowels of the language. Use of the drum is re- 
stricted to men but is now entirely secular. The signals represent the tones of the 
syllables of conventional phrases of a traditional and highly poetic character. The 

hrases are sufficient in number that the code can be used fora ies variety of messages 
urnishing a means of instantaneous communication throughout a radius of several 


miles. 

For a long time drums and horns have been employed in sending 
news and calling persons or groups of persons among the Bantu peo- 
ples of Central Africa. On inquiring as to the beginning of the use of 
the drum as a medium for conveying messages, one gets the answer: 
“We have always had the drum.” One of my informants said that 
their drum language, as well as most of their folkways, came from 
their traditional ancestor, called in this section, Jibanza or Liyanza. 

The languages differ in various localities. In spite of the fact that 
with the coming of the Europeans many of the people from different 
language groups have acquired a common /ingua franca, the drum 
languages have been very little modified. Strangers going into a new 
locality, although their spoken language may have only slight differ- 
ences, do not as a rule understand the language of the drum. How- 
ever, I have found two instances where the spoken language of two 
tribes was not readily understood, but the drum language was so 
nearly identical that a member of one tribe had no difficulty in under- 
standing the ordinary messages sent on the drum by the other tribe, 
except, of course, personal names. 

The lingua franca of this section is not used on the drum except 
one call, ““Move swiftly” (Tambola noke noke). It may mean either 
“come” or “go” depending on the first part of the message given in 
the local dialect. 

The people of the Tumba tribe are situated on the east side of the 
Congo River directly on the equator. There are no hills, and the 
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dense tropical rain forest covers the whole country. It is impossible 
to see for a distance greater than the length of a village except up and 
down the river. Under these conditions the only way to convey a 
message by signals from one village to another without a messenger 
is by sound. 

There are two trees commonly used for making drums, called in 
the lonkundo (the language spoken here), ““Bosulu” and “Tyamba.”’ 
The former is much more common. It is known in Europe and Amer- 
ica as “camwood.” The drums vary in size according to the diam- 
eter of the trunk of the tree, and are hewn only by men who know the 
art. There is, however, so far as I can learn, no restriction on learn- 
ing to send messages. Many are not able to “talk on the drum,” but 
they insist that it is because they have not taken the time to learn. 
Usually one learns this art during childhood, but there are two men 
in the village of Bolenge past middle age who are studying the drum 
at the present time. Most women understand all that is “said” on 
the drum, but it is out of their province to send a message. Women 
never touch the drum. 

The hewing of a drum is considered an art, or even a closed pro- 
fession. One who has not learned from his family will not attempt 
such a project. In spite of the great range in size, the drums of the 
tribes of Central Congo that the author has seen differ very little as 
to the general pattern. After a section oi « tree has been cut the de- 
sired length (usually between three or four feet), the hewer flattens 
off a base so that the drum will lie stable. Next he slopes up each end 
so the drum rests only on the middle. Then on the top side a strip 
five or six inches wide is smoothed off. Along this strip two slots, 
two or three inches wide, extending to within five inches of each end 
of the drum, are chiseled out. In the middle they are joined by a 
very narrow slot so that two “lips” about four inches long are left. 
From the two larger slots the inside of the log is removed, leaving 
only a shell of hard wood. The shell is left thicker on one side than 
on the other, and this gives the two tones corresponding to the tones 
of the spoken language. 

To send a message the sender stands on the side of the drum that 
has the lower tone. (Representatives from two tribes say that he 
stands on the high-tone side.) With a stick of light pulpy wood 
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(called bombambo) in each hand, he beats rhythmically, alternating 
between the high and low tones according to the words he wishes to 
say. Those who are especially proficient in the art of “talking” with 
the drum usually hum the message, thus keeping time with the 
beats. 

The two tones are about a musical third apart and might be desig- 
nated “do” and “mi.” In this article the notations used for tran- 
scribing messages are: MmDd. ‘The first, M, is high tone on right 
side; second, m, high tone on left side; D is low tone on right side; 
and fourth, d, low tone left side. Italicized tones indicate stress. 
Different individuals may beat the same call changing the right- and 
left-handed strokes, but so long as the proper tone is struck and the 
rhythm is maintained, each will be understood perfectly. In some 
calls there are simultaneous beats on both the high and low tones, 
producing a middle tone with considerable stress. These have not 
been italicized because it is the two beats that produce the stress 
rather than heavier strokes on the part of the beater. Such simul- 
taneous notes are indicated by parentheses. 

There is very little resonance to the drum, and the beats must of 
necessity all be staccato. The message is divided into phrases and 
the corresponding drum-code set opposite each phrase. This method 
has one defect in that it does not show the rhythm accurately. There 
is no standard tempo. Just as one person may talk more rapidly than 
another, so he may beat the drum with a quicker time. 

The wording of the message on the drum is usually longer than the 
oral statement of the same message. For example, the name of one 
of the author’s informants is Ekebe Jacob. However, his drum’ name 
is: 

efoma ntolaka la nkesa, dMdMmMdMm 
Ekebe is’ea Bidzo ddMdMddM 


Coffin is not brought out (of forest) in the morning, 
Ekebe, father of Bidzo. 


All of the men of importance in the village have drum names. In 
fact, no evidence has been found to show that any man is forbidden 
to choose a drum name for himself. As may be seen from the above 
example, the drum name of a person usually consists of a motto 
(which usually describes some characteristic of the individual) fol- 
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lowed by his spoken name. The drum name of the village of Bolenge 
is: 


Bolenge wa kala kala dDdMDdDd 
basek’Elenge dMMdM 


Bolenge of long ago 
people of (it also means children of) Elenge. 

It must be borne in mind that the drum language has never be- 
fore been transcribed, and like the folk tales there is little emphasis 
on verbal accuracy. This fact adds to the difficulty the novice en- 
counters in comprehending the various codes. Two individuals may 
send the same communication with slight modifications in the word- 
ing. Some persons add extra beats between phrases in order to main- 
tain the proper rhythm. This is doubly confusing to the learner. 

As to the types of messages that were sent on the drum, there 
seems to be unanimous agreement that in former times the chief pur- 
pose of the drum was to call people together for fighting. However, 
when the occasion demanded, it was possible to inform neighboring 
villages of any incident. 

At the beginning of all messages a certain series of beats is used to 
call attention to the drum. The same series is repeated when the 
message is finished. The sender may pause at intervals between 
phrases, but the hearer will continue to listen until he “signs off.” 
In former days MMMMMD preceded and ended a call to fight. 
Now it means only attention, but is most commonly used with as- 
sembly calls. Other calls are usually introduced and ended by 
MmMmMmMn or some variation of it. These beats will not be in- 
cluded in the following calls, but it must be remembered that atten- 
tion must be called to the fact that a message is about to be sent if 
people are to be expected to hear what is “said” without missing 
part of it. 

There are many variations of assembly calls, but the following is a 
typical one: 

esombe langangala DmMmMm 


The shaman is in full regalia. 


The call may be repeated in rapid succession as many times as de- 
sired and has the significance of a bell. It is also used as the evening 
curfew on stations occupied by white men. 
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When one awakes in the morning he may send greetings to a friend 
or “say”’ farewell to his bed: 


itoko la mbete ochikalakaoo ddMdMmdMdDdM 
Mat and bed, “goodbye.” 


This may be followed by greetings to his friends, or he may tell of 
his plans for the day. For example, if he wished to say “good morn- 
ing” to the chief he would add it to the above message: 


Bongese is’ea Ntuka ddMdMdMm 
boseka jokulaka dDd(dM)dDd 
betswo oetswo dMddMd 


Bongese father of Ntuka 
companion of elders 
are you awake? are you awake? 


If he wished to add a special honor he might ask for the chief’s motto: 
nkosangela te losako MdDdDddMd 


I say to you, Salaam. 


The chief would not reply with his motto but would say: 

ambyaka lotefela MMMdMdD 

choka fole fole fole. MddMdMdM 

Cease speaking. 

We hear clearly. 

When one has been visiting his friends and has stated home his 

host may send him a farewell greeting while he is on tre way. He 
will “say” after calling the name of his friend: 


nkosesa beseso MdMddMd 
ochwaka okendakao d(dM)ddMdDdM 


I say farewell to you 
(farewell greetings) you go? you are going? 


A morning greeting to the Belgian government official is: 
ikongo ifonge kukola dDdMMdMdDd 


baseka Ntange dMMdM 
oetswo oetswo olenk’anko dMddMddMdMd 


A stinging caterpiller is not good disturbed 
people of Ntange; 
are you awake? are you awake? are you there? 
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Ntange (bed) was the native name of one of the early officials in this 
section of Congo. Many Europeans who have spent a long time in 
Congo and are highly respected by the natives have been given drum 
names. The personal name precedes “ikongo ifonge kukola,” which 
is applied to all Europeans. 

On some occasions, when it was necessary to send word secretly 
to another village, the name of Europeans was changed to: 


ejim’ondele boseka jokulaka dMdMmdDd(dM)dDd 


Venerable white man companion of chiefs. 


This was done to prevent the native soldiers or assistants of the 
white man from intercepting the message. 
The call to bring people together to fight is: 
ki ki ki ki ki ki MMMMMD 
bokumba kelekwa ddMdMM 
okemyaka loke lokolo dMddMMdDd 
ki ki ki ki ki MMMMD 
bobala boikongo la ngilima dDddMdMdMdM 
okanaka ntolote dMddMdM 
ki ki ki ki ki ki MMMMMD 
Make the drum strong; 


strengthen your legs, 
spear, shaft and head, 


and the noise of moving feet; 
think not to run away. 


If one wished to warn his friends in a neighboring village that men 
were going to fight with them, or during the rubber war days if sol- 
diers were coming, he would call the name of the village and then 
say: 

loalaka lonselenge DdDdDmMm 
etaf’eteta dMMMd 


Behold they are on the path. 
The branch is breaking. 


A call that one hears very often in the evening is a farewell greet- 
ing to the sun: 


bongolo ngolo bojefa dMmMmMMd 
osalaki lifeta nda loo!a MmMmDdDMdMD 
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akendaki bonteke biekinsanse 
nkesa nkesa 

mbile mbile 

bokolo bosokita 

ochwaka okendakao 


MdMMdDd(dM)dMM 
MmMm 

dMdM 

dDdMdDd 
d(dM)ddDddM 


Shining sun, who has made a dwelling in the sky, 
who has gone to the concourse of counsel, 


all morning, 
all day, 

evening comes, 

you are going, 

good-bye. 


tolenk’ane nde 

kala kala kala kala 

bopele pele bojende 

bojanga nda lisoko 

empeta nda lokondo 

tolanga lofiko lonyama 

lole nda tonkilingonda 
tosalaki mpambe la mboloko 
tofolange bekisanse mbil’ene 
betema besoowa la nzala 
bele nde fole fole 


We have been here 

since long ago, 

men with nets on shoulders, 
knives at their sides, 

we want some meat 

which is in the forest 


The call for men to go hunting is: 


MddM 
DdDdDdDd 
dDdDdMdD 
dMdMdMd 
dDdMddM 
MdddMdMdD 
ddMdMmDd 
MmMmdMdMmM 
MMdMddMdMdMM 
dMdMdMMdDd 
ddMdMdM 


where the antelopes lived (drum name for forest) 
we don’t want to stay at home today, 


our stomachs are dying of hunger. 


They are empty. 


about it thus: 


tokema bolo bolo bolo 

toosena balongo safala 

lofiko lonyama jimaka 
tonkilingonda 

tosalaki mpambe la mboloko 


If they had a successful hunt the neighboring villages will be told 


MMdMmMmMm 
MdMddMMdDd 


dMdMdDMmMmdMmDd 
MmMmdMdMmM 
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lofiko lonyama loleka nd’onanga dMdMdDMddMdM 


teleke teleke dDddDd 
We feel strong, 
we have seen blood spilled 
about some meat from the forest, 
some meat goes to the village. 
When people in another village hear the call they may reply: 
tosoka fole fole fole MMddMdMdM 
lonchikelaka lofiko lonyama dMdDddMdMdD 
betema besoowa la nzala dMdMdMMdDd 
bele nde fole fole ddMdMdM 
loalaka lonselenge DdDddMmM 
tole nda mboka ddMMd 
We hear clearly, 
save some meat for me, 
stomachs are dying of hunger, 
they are empty. 
Behold they are on the path. 
We are on the path. 
If one wishes to buy some fish he may call to a fisherman, 
elinga l’enjale dMMdMm 
talotefelake la nkesa dDMmMmdMm 
lombonge lokombwa: dDdMdD 
osangelaka (bolengo bochwaki 
lifeta nda loola) dDdDddMddMMdDdMdMd 
oalaka lonselenge DdDdDdMmM 
tole nda mboka ddMMd 


ochikelaka beningo la nkaka dMdDdddMdDd 
besalaki lifeta elinga l’enjale MmMmMdDdMMdMm 
botema bosoowa la nzala dMdMdMMdDd 

bele nde fole fole ddMdMdM 


River, 

do not speak in morning 

until the fog lifts, 

tell (name of Bontaci, a Bolenge fisherman) 
behold they are on the path. 

We are on the path. 

Save the minnows. 

Our stomachs are dying of hunger. 

They are empty. 
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The fisherman may send a reply, and if the fish are all gone he will 
say: 
beningo la nkaka basosimba ddMdDdMdMd 
bosila fe fe MdMdMM 


The minnows are all finished. 


When the chief calls the men out to do special work he will say: 


bopele pele bojende dDdDdMdD 
lotakana lotakana dMmMdMmM 
tokende benteke biesala MdDdDdMdMm 


Men, 
come together, come together, 
let us go to work. 


If the occasion demands he may tell the people what the work is to 
be. For example, if a house is to be roofed the call is as follows: 


bopele pele bojende dDdDdMdD 
loetswo loetswo dMddMd 
joka fole fole MddMdM 
lokeko lokomak’ampulu ja 
lonkoko dMdmMmMdMdMdd 
njesangela te, MdDdDd 
la nkesa la mpombola dMmdDdD 
tekendake tonkilingonda ddMMdMmDd 
tekendake elinga l’enjale ddMMdMMdMm 
tole nda bonteke wa bosala ddMdDdMdMm 
totela tolombe MMdMdD 
lotakana lotakana dMmMdMmM 
la nkesa la mpombola totela 
tolombe dMmdDdDMMdMdD 


Men, are you awake? 

Listen! (Name of another man, Lonkoko) 
I say to you, 

in the morning at dawn 

do not go to the forest, 

do not go to the river. 

We are at work. 

We are roofing houses. 

Come together, come together, 
in the morning at dawn 

we will roof some houses. 
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When it is necessary for the chief to call a council of the elders of 
the village he will say: 
lotakana lotakana dMmMdMmM 
tekendake elinga l’enjale ddMMdMMdMm 
tekendake tonkilingonda ddMMdMmDd 
tolanga nde benteke beetefela 
mposo MddMdDdMdMdDdD 
bimaki ikongo ifonge kukola MmMmdDdMMdMdDd 
baseka ntange dMMdM 


Come together, come together; 
do not go to the river, 
do not go to the forest, 
we want some meetings 
to talk over affairs 
- from the government officials. 


The call for men and women to come to school in the morning is: 


bopele pele bojende dDdDdMdD 
boseka woliana dDdMdMdD 
loetswo loetswo dMddMd 
tokende bonteke wa sukulu MdDdDdMdMd 
tofolange benteke b’itoko la 
mbete MMdMdDd(dM)dMdMm 


Men and women 

are you awake? Are you awake? 

let us go to school. 

We do not want meeting with mat and bed. 


The call to a Protestant church service is: 
(ikongo ifonge kukola dDdMMdMdDd 
baseka engambe ea njambola) 
lotakana lotakana dMMdMdMdMmMdMmMdMdM 
tokende bonteke bolosambo MdDdDdMdMd 
bole nda ikongo ifonge kukola ddMdDdMMdMdDd 


(Protestants) 
come together, come together. 
Let us go to the church service 
which is where the white man is found. 
The Catholic call differs only in the name for Catholics which is: 
etaf’enjolo baseka mpelu dMdMmdMMdD 


Strong branch children of fathers 
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The call to bring people to plays and dances is: 


bolenge wa kala kala dDdMDdDd 
basek’elenge dMMdM 
lokema bolo bolo dMdMmMm 
tofolange benteke bitoko la 

mbete MMdMdDd(dM)dMdMm 
tolanga nde benteke bolokolo MddMdDdMdDd 
bopele pele bojende dDdDdMdD 
boseka woliana elenge l’onkosi dDdMdMdDddMdMd 
tososila felele dMddMmM 
toleka kala kala MddMDdDd 
itoko la mbete ochikalaka ddMdMmdMdDd 


Bolenge, strengthen yourselves, 

we don’t like meetings with mat and bed. 
We want gatherings for dancing. 

Men, women, children, 

we have all gone. 

We left long ago. 

Mat and bed remain behind. 


Du-ing the dance a steady rhythm is maintained on the drum as 
follows: 


DmMmDmMm 


Other types of drums are used for accompaniment also. 
If the affair is a drinking feast the following is the call used: 


batoko fala fala fala ddMdDdDdD 
tokema bolo bolo bolo MMdMmMmMm 
benteke bimbongolo nkombola dDd(dM)dMdMdD 
tomelo benteke 

bimbongolonkombola MdDdDd(dM)dMdMdD 
bale nda likutu bolo bolo bolokwo ddMdMdMmMmMm(dM) 
tomelo kwo kotuku kwo MdD(dM)MmM(dM) 
tomelo mbole kwo kotu ku kwo MdDdM(dM)MmM(dM) 
etaf’enjolo dMdMm 
bonanga bokendaki la mbanza 

lokalak’engongo dDdMdMmdDddMddMM 
tomela nkesa nkesa nkesa MdDMmMmMm 
tomela mbile mbile mbile MdDdMdMdM 
betafosila dMdMMd 
bele nda likutu bolo bolo ddMdMdMmMm 


f 
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The mats are rolled up, 


we strengthen ourselves at drinking feasts, 


let us drink, drinking bouts. 
It is strong in the pots, 


{let us drink(kwo etc.) cannot be translated. Possibly archaic words.} 
(Name of man giving the feast), you are thirsty 


We drink in the morning 
We drink all day. 

It is not finished. 

It is strong in the pots. 


If a man is lost in the forest his friends will call to him: 


tonkilingonda tosalaki mpambe 

tetefelake 

loyala fole fole fole 

kela chesangele mposo nda lokole 

losangelaka (ilonga ndengela 
is’ea’benge) 

tandema la mboka 

tofokena osokela mo 

okendaki tonkilingonda 

nkesa nkesa mbile mbile 

bokolo bookita 

tofokena ol’enko 

tandema la mboka 

teo tokendake itoko la mbete 

tonkilingonda 

itoko la mbete ile nda bobila wa 
fole fole fole 

tandema la mboka 

teo toketaki kolo kolo 

toketaki kala kala tofokena 

osokela mo 


Forest, where the gazelle labored, 
do not speak, 


remain quiet, 


dMmDdMmMmdM 
DdMmMm 
dDddMdMdM 
dMdMdMmdDdMddM 


dDdDddMdMmMdMdMd 
MmMmMd 
MMdMddMdMd 
MdMmdMmDd 
MmMmdMdM 

dDdMdDd 

MMdMddMd 

MmMmMd 
MdddMMddMdMm 
dMmDd 


ddMdMmddMdDdMdMdMdM 
MmMmMd 
MdMdMmMMmMm 
MdMmMDdDdMMdM 
ddMdMd 


let us tell you in the voice on the drum. 


Tell, (drum name of certain man), 


come onto the trail 

We don’t see you, 

what are you doing? 
You went into the forest, 
all morning, all day, 
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evening falls, 

we don’t see you, where are you? 

Get onto the trail. 

Come, do not go to mat and bed in the forest. 
Mat and bed are in the open village. 

Come. 

We called you constantly. 

We called you long ago. 

We don’t see you. 

Where are you? 


In case a person is seriously ill the relatives will be called, thus: 


bakanga ba kala kala basek’ 
ompanga dMMMdDdDdMMdD 
talotefelake la nkesa DdMmMmdMm 
lombonge lokombwa dDdMdD 
losangelaka bolengo ochwaki 
lifeta nda loola dDdDddMdMmMdDdMdMd 
toketa MMdM 
tandema la mboka MmMmMd 
teo bielo losika ja waji MddMddDdMmM 
afokende la mpamba la bolo MMdMddMdMm 
ale nd’itoko la mbete ddMddMdMm 
ale nde tompole ddMdDd 
tokendake benteke biekisanse 
elinga l’enjale ddMMdDddMdMdMdMMdMm 
tandema la mboka MmMmMd 
tambola kwa kwa MmMdd 
te tokinake lokole MddMMddM 


Bakanga (name of village across the river from Bolenge), 
do not speak in the morning, 

the fog is lifting. 

Tell (name of man) 

we are calling you. 

Come. 

Your wife is sick. 

She has no strength. 

She is on a mat and bed. 

She is indeed unable to care for herself. 
Do not go fishing. 

Come. 

Come quickly. 

Do not overlook the drum. 
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At the birth of a child, if it is a boy the call is: 


batoko fala fala 

tokema bolo bolo bopele pele 

bojende bokataka likonga la 
nguwa 

imaki tonkilingonda 

ale nda bobila wa fole fole 

asokoka l’isika koke koke 


The mats are rolled up, 
we feel strong, 


ddMdDdD 
MMdMmMmdDdDd 


MdDdMMMddMdDd 
MmMmdMmDd 
ddMdDdMdMdM 
MdDddMMdMdM 


a man who holds a spear and a shield 


came from the forest. 


He is in the open village, 
That is enough for this time. 


If the child is a girl the call differs only in the name of woman instead 
of that of man. To repeat the whole call it is, 


batoko fala fala 

tokema bolo bolo 

boseka woliana 

imaki tonkilingonda 

ale nda bobila wa fole fole 
asokoka l’isika koke koke 


The mats are rolled up, 

we feel strong, 

a woman 

came from the forest, 

she is in the open village. 
That is enough for this time. 


ddMdDdD 
MmdMmMm 
dDdMdMdd 
MmMmdMmDd 
ddMdDdMdMdM 
MdDddMMdMdM 


If twins are born the regular call is given with the following added: 


ocho bicho ocho bichcho 


MdMdMdMdd 


This is not translatable; it is possibly archaic. 
At the death of a man the call is: 


bopele pele bojende asowa 
tokaka tokali 


dDdDdMdDMdM 
dMMddM 


tosoka bonkita nkele nkele nhkele MdMddMdDdDdDd 


A man has died, 
the feet are turned up. 
We feel heart sorrow. 


‘ 
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When a certain young man of Bolenge village who was a fisher- 
man died, the following call was given to bring his friends to the 
funeral plays: 

Tlangi lofoso y’ongonda MdMdDdMdDD 
la nkesa la mpombolo dMmdDdD 
tofolange benteke biesala MMdMdDdMdMm 
tolanga bonteke bolokolo bole nda 
elinga l’enjale baenga MdDdDdMdDdddMdMMdMmdMd 
basaki l’okala bopele pele MdMMdDddDdDd 
bojende bosalaki lifeta bolenge 
wa kala kala MdDMmMmdDddDdMDdDd 
tekendake tonkilingonda ddMMdMmDd 
tekendake beningo la nkaka 


elinga l’enjale ddMMddMdDddMMdMm 
tolanga bonteke bolokolo bole 


nda elinga l’enjale MdDdDdMdDdddMdMMdMm 
la nkesa la mpombolo dMmdDdD 
Bongonda, the sub-chief, 
in the morning at dawn 
we Go not want gatherings for work, 
we want a meeting of play on the river. 

Men who live in Bolenge 

do not go to the forest, 

do not go fishing. 

We want a meeting of play on the river 
in the morning at dawn. 


The calls recorded serve to show the principal underlying the drum 
language. To give all of the possible combinations of words and 
messages would require a large volume. As was stated in the begin- 
ning one seldom finds two persons who beat messages in exactly the 
same order. In fact the same person often changes the wording of a 
message. The calls given above, although few, are sufficient to show 
the variety of messages which are sent on the drum. However, the 
wealth of possible combinations would make a more exhaustive study 
very worth while. 


FACTORS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESS 
IN MARRIAGE 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Washington University 
ABSTRACT 


The present article attempts to explain the marked negative skewness found in the 
distribution of success in marriage of a sample of 252 individuals, as reported in an ear- 
lier article. Age, income, education, and absence of children must be discarded as ex- 
planatory factors of success in marriage in the present sample. A negatively skewed 
curve is probably normal for distribution of marital satisfaction, but this skewness is 
exaggerated in the present study by the instrument used and by Lp ry ie selective 
factors. The Appendix suggests that a periodic relationship may obtain between num- 
ber of years’ duration of marriage and marital satisfaction; that a parabolic relationship 
exists between the difference in age of the spouses and marital satisfaction; that a nega- 
tive relationship may exist between age of men at marriage and their marital satisfac- 
tion; and that the first child is more of a disturbing factor with men than the second 


child 

In an earlier article, on the distribution of success in marriage,’ a 
marked negative skewness (approximately —.759) was reported to 
exist in the distribution of “marital satisfaction,” as measured by an 
instrument designed to measure success in marriage,” in a sample of 
252 individuals. The question was raised in that article as to whether 
this type of curve—a negatively skewed one—was truly representa- 
tive of the general population or whether it was due to peculiarities 
of the sample studied. In the present article this problem will be dis- 
cussed in an attempt to account for the nature of the curve found. 

We may first examine the influence of the various factors with re- 
gard to which we know definitely that our sample is biased, such as 
age, economic status, number of children, and education.’ If we find 
that any of these variables influence the success of marriage (as indi- 
cated by score on a measuring instrument), we may then apply this 
information to an explanation of the curve. If we find that these 
variables do not influence success of marriage, as above defined, we 

*See “The Distribution of Success in Marriage,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIX, 194-203 (September, 1933). 


2 “An Instrument for the Measurement of Success in Marriage,” Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XX VII, 94-106 (May, 1933). 


3 See the article cited in footnote 1 above, p. 194, for a description of the sample. 
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shall then be obliged to look to other factors to explain the distribu- 
tion. 

With respect to age, we know that our sample is younger than the 
population as a whole. If high scores on an instrument for the meas- 
urement of success in marriage are correlated with youth, this might 
help to explain the skewness in our distribution. In the case of wom- 
en, this correlation (between score on the instrument and age) is 
—.24, with an error of —.o8;4 in the case of men, it is —.29, with an 
error of .og. These correlations, low as they are, taken in conjunction 
with Hamilton’s similar findings, seem to represent a real fact.5 But 


4 Standard error given in all cases. 

5’ Hamilton found that his subjects remembered the first years of their married life 
as the happiest (G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage [1929]). (The common view- 
point is quite the opposite. See Goodwin Watson and Geraldine Green, “Scientific 
Studies and Personal Opinion on Sex Questions,”’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XXVII, 139 [July-September, 1y32]. In this study Watson found that only 22 
per cent of the students questioned with regard to this point guessed that happiness 
would decrease with age; whereas 43 per cent “thought those married more than five 
years more apt to be satisfied with marriage.”) This seems contrary to other known 
facts. In 1930, marriages of four years or less duration contributed 37 per cent of all 
divorces granted in the United States (Marriage and Divorce, 1930 (Washington, D.C.: 
Bureau of the Census], p. 33). In the present sample, known to be younger than the 
population at large, marriages of this duration constitute only 30.5 per cent of the total. 
This means that in the general population marriages of four years or less duration con- 
stitute less than 30.5 per cent of all marriages. Yet they contribute 37 per cent of all 
divorces—at least 6.5 per cent more than they should. By and large, therefore, these 
young marriages ought to score lower than older ones. How can the foregoing facts be 
reconciled to the findings secured by Hamilton and by the present author? We must ap- 
peal to the nature of the selection in such studies. If one could secure a perfectly ran- 
dom sample of all marriages, the negative correlation of happiness in marriage and age 
might disappear; or at least a much more complex type of relationship might emerge. 
But the high turnover in young marriages seems automatically to exclude them from a 
sample. Thus, dissatisfied couples are selected out of a sample in the earlier age groups, 
but they are selected into it in the older age groups. It is known that older people are 
less likely than younger to resort to divorce. In the present sample, 15.3 per cent of the 
marriages were of twenty or more years’ duration; yet marriages of this class contributed 
only 10.2 per cent of all divorces in 1930. Marriages of five to nine, ten to fourteen, and 
fifteen to nineteen years constitute 28.2 per cent, 16.1 per cent, and 10.7 per cent of the 
present sample and contributed 28.7 per cent, 15.8 per cent, and 8.3 per cent, respective- 
ly, of all divorces in 1930. At a younger age many of the dissatisfied people might have 
sought divorce; but the home-providing function of marriage probably seems more im- 
portant when they grow older, so they remain married, even though not actually satis- 
fied with their spouses. Also, there are other primary-group satisfactions derived from 
children and other family connections which supplement those derived from spouses. 
It is, therefore, not altogether illogical to find a negative correlation between marriage 
happiness and age. 
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they are much too low to account for the marked negative skewness 
of our curve. 

A second variable with regard to which we know our sample to be 
non-normal is absence of children. Bi-serial correlation, however, 
between score on the measuring instrument and absence of children 
indicated no relationship at all.’ The Yule coefficient of colligation 
for women’s scores (using above and below average as the division 
point) and absence of children was also zero.* Clearly, our curve can 
be explained no more in terms of this variable than in terms of the 
age distribution of the sample. 

Two other factors remain to be examined for their influence on 
score, namely, economic status, or income,’ and education. No rela- 
tionship was found to exist in the present sample between the first 
of these, that is, income, and marital success as measured by the in- 
strument. It may be, of course, that here, as in the case of the pres- 
ence or absence of children, the true relationship is too complex and 
subtle for the somewhat mechanical logic of correlation to reveal. 
The influence of income is relative to a standard, and we have no 
way of determining the standard with our limited data. Neverthe- 


less, when we consider the relative homogeneity of the present sam- 


6 Especially since, if income is held constant by partial correlation, the coefficient of 
correlation is reduced to —.22 for men. This indicates a probability, however small, 
that the relationship found is a chance one. 

7 For women, —.o9; for men, +.95. 


8 This seems contrary to other well-established facts. Dickinson, for example, found 
that non-complaining marriages had more children than complaining ones (Robert 
Latou Dickinson, “Medical Analysis of a Thousand Marriages,” reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, XCVII, 6 [August 21, 1931]). Also, we 
know that divorces are more frequent among the childless than among couples with 
children (Groves and Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relations [New York, 
1928], p. 351). In the Dickinson sample, however, many of the cases came to his atten- 
tion because of sterility. As for divorce, it may be that the presence of children keeps 
men and women together long after they themselves have ceased to derive any personal- 
ity satisfactions from the relationship, on the theory that at least the children are bene- 
fiting by the maintenance of family integrity. This would mean that unhappiness among 
childless couples is selected out more readily than among those with children, so that 
whatever the real relationship between marital happiness and children may be, it is 
obscured by this fact. 

9 The income figures, as stated by the subjects, were accepted at their face value. 
Where there were marked discrepancies in the figures as reported by husband and wife, 
the case was discarded. Three families reported no income, that is, an income of zero. 
The study was made in 1931-32, and income figures are as of that period. 
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ple, we might almost consider the income-score correlations to be 
partial correlations, social status being held constant. In any event, 
however, we cannot use the slight economic superiority of our sample 
to explain the skewness of our curve. 

We come, then, to the influence of education,’® the variable with 
respect to which our sample is most abnormal. Here, again, correla- 
tion failed to reveal any connection between score on the instrument 
and number of years of education. The most important implication 
of this conclusion, if it should prove true upon further checking, has 
to do not with the present study, however, but with future ones. 
Studies of normal families, depending, as they must, upon voluntary 
co-operation, will probably always select an exceptionally intelligent, 
well-educated group." Average people can seldom mobilize their in- 
telligence and emotions sufficiently to co-operate in a study of family 
relations, dealing, as such studies so frequently do, with emotional 
sore spots. If education were itself an important factor in making for 
marital adjustment, the conclusions from such studies would lack 
generality. If it is not, however, we may take the results of these 
studies as probably valid for lower educational strata of the popula- 
tion also. 

We have now examined the four variables with respect to which 
we know definitely that our sample is non-normal, and we have found 
that not one of them is itself sufficiently correlated with marital ad- 
justment, as measured by the instrument in question, to permit of 
its use in explaining the nature of our curve. Four possible hypothe- 
ses are open to us as a result of these findings. They are: first, that 
the true distribution of success in marriage is normal but that the 
instrument used in the present experiment produced the skewness; 
second, that the distribution of success in marriage is normal but 

© Education was measured in terms of the number of years of schooling. If a person 


reported simply “B.A. degree” or “high-school graduate,” he was credited with 16 or 
12 years, respectively. 


™ Dr. Adolf Meyer, in discussing Dickinson’s paper already referred to, speaks with 
implied criticism of the “‘self-chosen volunteers” in the marriage studies of Drs. Davis 
and Hamilton (loc. cit., p. 16). But even Dickinson’s cases were selected ones. Indeed, 
they were a selection (cases where psychological as well as medical data were available) 
of a selection (cases brought to the attention of a physician). Some selection is inevita- 
ble. The best way to handle it is to recognize it and to learn to measure its influence. 
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that sampling errors produced the skewness; third, that the true dis- 
tribution of success in marriage is actually skewed; and, finally, that 
the distribution of success in marriage is skewed but that the instru- 
ment used and sampling errors tend to exaggerate the skewness. 

With respect to the first of these hypotheses, we have already ad- 
mitted that the present instrument is not adequately discriminating 
in the upper-score brackets.” It is extremely difficult to construct 
an instrument based on attitudes that will be thus adequately dis- 
criminating.*? The not-quite adjusted, the adjusted, and the well 
adjusted all register equally on practically all items, for there is al- 
most nothing a well-adjusted person will say about his wife (or her 
husband) that many not-quite adjusted persons will not also say 
about their spouses. Thus, fine degrees of adjustment in the upper- 
score brackets are difficult to discriminate on the basis of attitudinal 
instruments.’ This accounts in part for the skewness in the present 
study. But other factors tending to produce skewness must also be 
considered. 

Although we have examined all the known biases in our sample 
and found none of them sufficiently correlated with high scores to 
warrant explaining our distribution in terms of them, we cannot 
thus dismiss the problem of sampling errors. If we turn to Figure 1, 
showing the distribution of marital satisfaction of the 221 non-clini- 
cal persons, and draw in free hand a curve which seems best to de- 
scribe the distribution, we notice that the points'of greatest discrep- 
ancy between the actual and the theoretical curves lie above and 
below the success-failure point," that is, above indifference,” but be- 
low average. Between scores of 50 and 75, approximately, the curve 

See “An Instrument for the Measurement of Success in Marriage,” Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XXVII, 98-99. 


"3 Every type of attitudinal instrument experimented with so far has shown this 
same defect. A system of differential weighting, based on, say, personality type, or some 
other criterion, may ultimately be required to overcome this difficulty. 

4 Another type of instrument, based on similarity or dissimilarity of interests rather 
than on attitudes, may prove more discriminating in the upper-score brackets. Such 
an instrument is in process of experimentation. 

8 This point, about 66 for women and 68 for men, was computed, it will be recalled, 
on the basis of Dr. Davis’ findings. See the article cited in footnote 1 above. 


%6 By analogy with true-false tests, 50 was taken as the indifference point. 
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seems suspiciously irregular and steep. From this we may conclude 
that, although there was undoubtedly drastic selection throughout 
the whole score range, because of the human aversion toward such 
instruments, there was a special and peculiar selection in addition 
which fell most heavily at certain psychological points. Men and 
women whose marital adjustment was precarious, that is, below 
average but above indifference, were probably selected out more 
rigorously than those above or below them."? We may picture them 


No. of d 
cases 


Fic. 1.—Distribution of marital satisfaction of 221 men and women, excluding 
clinical cases. The dotted lines indicate marginal cases which were probably selected 
out. 


as declining to undergo the emotional strain of reopening conflict 
situations for the sake of a scientific study which could have no 
meaning for them personally. They would not, therefore, appear in 


11 This group is probably selected out of all voluntary studies of marriage. They are 
marginal people. Perhaps they think of divorce upon occasion but never quite make up 
their minds to it. From the point of view of adjustment they may endure more actual 
mental suffering than the very low-scoring individuals because, after all, there is a certain 
amount of relief in admitting that one’s marriage is a failure. The marginal group con- 
stitute an important sector of the marriage curve, one that deserves intensive study. 
It would be valuable to learn the maladjustment symptoms of marriage at this critical 
point. The following case given by Groves (Marriage [New York, 1933]) may be typical 
of these marginal cases: ‘Recently I was consulted by a husband whose first knowledge 
that his wife was dissatisfied came to him several years after their marriage when, upon 
her return from a visit she had made to a neighboring city, she announced to him that 
she was leaving him for good and all and, whether he divorced her or not, was going to 


i 

‘ 

e Satisfaction 
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the sample. This selective factor, if it operated as thus described, 
would also help to some extent to explain our negatively skewed 
curve. 

There remains, however, another possibility to be considered in 
explaining our curve. With our present concepts of adjustment and 
maladjustment, and with our present instruments, based on these 
concepts, a skewed curve may be—in fact, seems inevitably to be— 
normal for adjustment-maladjustment series. For example, the 
norms given for the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, as of Sep- 
tember, 1932, indicate a curve skewed toward maladjustment (neu- 
roticism)."* Similarly, the Thurstones’ distribution of maladjust- 
ment among college Freshmen shows a like skewness.’? This is not 
strange. As has been repeatedly pointed out,?° adjustment is so com- 
mon, so taken-for-granted, that it is only when maladjustments oc- 
cur that we even become conscious of it.* Our criteria of adjustment, 
therefore, are such that a very large proportion of people can pass 
them. We referred to this fact above, but we may repeat it again in 
the present connection. An instrument that would show a normal 
distribution for adjustment series would have to be made up of 
items all of which would split a random sample on a fifty-fifty basis. 
That is, half of a random sample would answer yes and half would 


live with another man. No husband could have had a greater surprise, for although 
there had been for many months on her part a rapidly increasing dissatisfaction, it had 
not been expressed in such a way as either to attract his attention or give him any warn- 
ing of what was about to happen” (pp. 85-86). A similar case in the present sample was 
rated 60 by Dr. Popenoe and 74 by the instrument. 


*8 For adult men the range is — 200 to 165 (negative scores indicate adjustment in 
all series), with the median at —75. For adult women the range is — 180 to 150, with 
the median at —27.5. For college men the range is — 200 to 170, with the median at 
—70. For college women the range is —185 to 150, with the median at —7.5. 


19 Range, 0-135; mode, 30. See L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, “A 
Neurotic Inventory,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1, 17 (February, 1930). 


20M. M. Willey, in Davis and Barnes, Introduction to Sociology (New York, 1927), 
PP. 495-501. 


The psychology of tHis is not difficult to understand. As Bernard (An Introduction 
to Social Psychology |New York, 1926], pp. 159-60) has pointed out, we tend to be much 
more conscious of unpleasant situations than of pleasant ones, since unpleasantness is 
by its very nature interference with or conflict of organic processes. 
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answer no to each item.” Now, unless one has himself actually tried 
to find items which would do this, it is hard to realize how difficult it 
is. The reason for this fact, if our hypothesis is correct, is that our 
very concept of adjustment implies criteria that most people can 
measure up to. More than 50 per cent of a random sample, in other 
words, can truthfully answer yes to almost any individual question 
we can now formulate, with our present concept of adjustment; and, 
conversely, less than 50 per cent can truthfully answer no to almost 
any individual question we can formulate indicating maladjustment. 
Thus, not only our instruments for the measurement of adjustment 
and maladjustment, but also our very concepts of these processes 
themselves, are important and perhaps determining factors in pro- 
ducing the characteristically skewed distribution found in this type 
of series. 

The fourth hypothesis mentioned above would seem, therefore, 
to be the most tenable. According to this hypothesis, the true dis- 
tribution of success in marriage is skewed toward maladjustment, 
but this tendency is exaggerated in the present sample by the instru- 
ment used and by sampling errors. So long as available data do not 
warrant any more specific conclusions, this may be considered a 
legitimate hypothesis, worthy at least of further testing. 


APPENDIX 


Although the factors discussed in the main body of this article—age, ab- 
sence of children, income, and education—showed little, if any, relationship to 
success in marriage as measured by the instrument used in the present study, 
certain other factors, with respect to which we have no way of knowing how 
normal or non-normal our sample is, did show rather interesting relationships. 
Figure 2, for example, shows the average score of the men according to the 
number of years’ duration of the marriage. The linear correlation between these 
variables is —.34, with a standard error of .o9. Figure 3 shows the correspond- 
ing relationship between average score for women and number of years’ duration 
of the marriage. Here the linear correlation is —.27. Interestingly enough, a 
free-hand periodic curve—of the type y=/(sin x)—beginning at the second time 
interval (5-10 years’ duration of marriage)—increases the correlation index in 
the case of women to .47, with an error of .og. It has no such effect in the case of 
men. The general shape of the curves in both Figures 2 and 3, however, sug- 


For the theoretical considerations underlying this statement see any standard 
work on tests and measurement. 
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FACTORS IN SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 


No. of years 


Fic. 2.—Average score of marital satisfaction of men according to the number of 
years married. (Figures in parentheses indicate number of cases.) 


’ 20 30 No. of years 


Fic. 3.—Average score of marital satisfaction of women according to the number of 
years married. (Figures in parentheses indicate number of cases.) 
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gests the following hypothesis. There may be in the natural history of marriage 
—at least in the social class from which the present sample was drawn—certain 
crisis periods, after ten years of marriage with women, somewhat earlier with 
men, and with both after twenty years, as indicated by the drops in the curves. 
Each of these crisis periods may tend to select out the unsuccessful marriages, so 
that there is a corresponding rebound in the general average for the next time- 
interval. Kimball Young and C. L. Dedrick found in Wisconsin that the average 
duration of marriages ending in divorce was about ten years, tending to confirm 
the existence of the first crisis period (see “Variation in the Duration of Mar- 
riages which End in Divorce, with Special Reference to the State of Wisconsin,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXVII, 160-67 [June, 1932)). 
(See also the interesting discussion in E. R. Mowrer’s Family Disorganisation, 
pp. 84-87, 119). The precise relationship is complex. In a more recent study, 
using an altogether different class of subjects, with different selective factors 
operating (the “‘new poor’’), the linear correlation between scores of women and 
duration of marriage, in marriages of from four to fifteen years’ duration, was 
—.26; and in marriages of from sixteen to thirty-two years’ duration, it was 
—.32. The consistently negative correlations indicate some sort of negative rela- 
tionship between these variables. The low values of these correlations indicate 
that there are other complicating factors also involved. 

Another interesting relationship was revealed between difference in age be- 
tween husband and wife and marital satisfaction as measured on the present 
instrument. Figure 4 shows the average score of women according to the differ- 
ence in age between their husbands and themselves. Where the wife was older 
than the husband, the difference was considered negative. A free-hand curve 
(of the type (x—A)?= —2p(y—&) gives a correlation index of .60, with an error 
of .06, indicating that such a parabola fits the data rather well. For the men 
(Fig. 5) the axes of the parabola must be rotated toward the left through an 
angle of about 10°. In terms of the data themselves, these facts indicate that in 
the present sample the women were most satisfied with their husbands when 
their husbands were from zero to five years older than they and that their satis- 
faction tended to diminish at about an equal rate when this difference increased, 
regardless of whether it was they or their husbands who were the older. The 
men tended to be most satisfied with their wives when they were from zero to 
ten years older than their wives, but their dissatisfaction with their wives tended 
to increase more rapidly when their wives were older than they than when they 
were older than their wives. 

With respect to age at marriage, the linear correlation between this factor and 
the marital satisfaction of the men in the present sample was —.34, with an 
error of .o8. For women, the corresponding correlation co-efficient was only 
—.11. The low-scoring women averaged older at marriage than the high-scoring 
ones. 


Figures 6 and 7 show the average scores of women and men, respectively, ac- 
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Fic. 4.—Average score of marital satisfaction of women according to the difference 
in age between husband and wife. Difference considered negative when wife is older 
than husband. (Figures in parentheses indicate number of cases.) 
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Fic. 5.—Average score of marital satisfaction of men according to the difference in 
age between husband and wife. Difference considered negative when wife is older than 
husband. (Figures in parentheses indicate number of cases.) 
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cording to the number of children in the family. The small number of cases 
where there were more than two children makes the interpretation of these 
figures difficult. If we concentrate our attention on cases where there were two 
or fewer children, we find that the differences in average scores of women with 
no children, of women with one child, and of women with two children are not 


Score 


No. of No. of 
Child / 2 


Children 
Fic. 6.—Average score of Fic. 7.—Average score 
marital satisfaction of wom- of marital satisfaction of 
en according to number of men according to num- 
children. (Figures in paren- ber of children. (Figures 
theses indicate number of in parentheses indicate 
cases.) number of cases.) 


statistically significant. Figure 7, however, suggests that with men the first 
child is more of a disturbing factor than is the second. 

We must, of course, recognize that the relationships here suggested are quite 
tentative. The extreme complexity of the interrelationships of the variables in- 
volved in marriage cannot be overemphasized. No single study can hope to un- 
ravel them. The present experiment was simply a beginning step in this direc- 
tion. 
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LATENT CULTURE PATTERNS OF THE UNSEEN 
WORLD OF SOCIAL REALITY’ 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


Sense impressions of the Far a environment do not depict the unseen world of 
atomic structure. Similarly, there is a social world of unseen social realities that under- 
lies the visible social environment. It is in this unseen world of latent culture patterns 
that social changes germinate. Underneath the visible social world of manifest culture 
— of local government as these are explicit in a bicameral council, an executive 
ierarchy, and a city plan, there exists a latent culture pattern of the unseen govern- 
ment. This consists of the lower level of the hierarchy of political committees, the secret 
caucus, the machine, the ring, and in the pattern of predatory-business-politician-police- 
gambling-vice-crime interests. Along with this quality of intension, or social dep 
that is revealed in the manifest and in the latent culture patterns of any given soci 
institution, there is another quality, that of extension or reaching out in space (both 
physical and social) or of elie out in time. This dimension of society is revealed in 
spatial patterns (culture area, ecological zones, etc.), in structural patterns (group 
hierarchies and social distance), and in sequential patterns (the succession of structural 
patterns or the display of function). This type of analysis breaks down the culture pat- 
tern concept into subcategories which give insight into the depths and complexities of 
social processes. The analysis is applied to explain such social institutions as city gov- 
ernment and the family, and may equally well be applied to the church and other in- 


stitutions. 

Common sense impressions of the physical world of size, shape, 
weight, taste, sound, etc., are now known to be only the superficial 
surface phenomena of a vast unseen world of electrons, protons, 
atoms, and molecules. A 

It is not so generally realized that contrasting with the social world 
of explicit reality there is also a vast unseen world of social reality 
which consists of latent culture patterns, implicit in human action 
systems and in the folkways. In much early sociological study the 
investigator was engaged in the examination, analysis, and interpre- 
tation of the visible social world. Surveys were made of slum areas, 
congested housing, physically handicapped classes, poverty, pauper- 
ism, unemployment, racial antagonisms, class conflict, overt crime, 
etc. These investigations dealt with specific human beings and tan- 
gible environmental conditions. Recent study shows that out beyond 
and also underneath these common-sense experiences of social reality 

This article is a summary of sections of a forthcoming book by the author, Con- 
temporary Social Institutions, to be published by Harper and Brothers. 
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there is a world of relationships unseen by most of us. Here are 
generated forces that set in motion those massive and elemental 
social movements that often defeat ‘the best laid schemes o’ mice 
and men.” In this area of latent culture patterns there take place 
the countless individual human decisions, acts, or opinions that com- 
bine, reinforce, facilitate, block, or supplement each other until 
waves of social force are set up which surge unhampered hither and 
yon. As individual human atoms we are often helpless before the 
sweep of these mass tendencies. 

Now these forces follow certain patterns that are latent until dis- 
closed by research. Mere beginnings have been made in the identi- 
fication and description of these patterns. The phenomena are both 
gross and minute. The gross configurations are spatial patterns and 
exhibit themselves in urban ecological zones and culture areas. The 
minute configurations are structural patterns that involve human 
attitudes and hence the manifestations of personal and social dis- 
tance in contrast to spatial dimensions. There are also sequential 
patterns that involve changes in personal distance and attitudes. 
Cutting through these spatial, structural, and sequential patterns 


that are manifest to the observant, we discover lower levels of posi- 
tion and arrangement that are latent in human action systems and 
in the folkways. For the sake of convenience we may posit two 
levels of culture patterns: manifest patterns that are explicit or in 
the mores; and latent patterns that are implicit in human action 


systems or in folkways. 

To demonstrate the value and use of these distinctions, analyses 
of specific institutions like the city government and the city family 
will be made. 

City government in the concrete is known to the average citizen 
as the city hall, the municipal officials, ward lines, precinct police 
stations, street system maintenance, the park system, etc. These are 
all parts of the manifest spatial patterns of the city government. A 
bicameral council, the mayor and city department heads, and hier- 
archies of employees are also known and may be identified as the 
structural pattern of a particular city government by those students 
who take the time to read up on the city charter, legislative enact- 
ments, and municipal ordinances. The members of the various city 
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departments, commissions or bureaus, acting officially give content 
to the idea of a functional pattern. The parliamentary procedure in 
adopting a city ordinance and its later enforcement by a bureau of 
licenses or by the police department is the sequential pattern where- 
by the city government functions in preserving order or otherwise 
giving service. All of these aspects of city government are explicit 
patterns of activity and are manifest to the observant person. They 
differ from city to city in minor details as we pass to a commission 
government or to the city-manager plan. All mature citizens acquire 
a practical working knowledge of these manifest culture patterns. 

Besides such common knowledge, one hears vague rumors of the 
underworld’s influence in local politics. During a political campaign 
the issue of graft and crime is raised, and accusations are bandied 
back and forth without clarifying the situation. These references to 
an unseen government of the city give us a clue to the existence of an 
invisible world of latent culture patterns. In fact, we know that the 
spatial pattern of city services is paralleled by a network of ward 
political clubs. Within this system there is a pattern of local political 
committees. Behind and beyond such quasi-formal patterns lies the 
pattern of political attitudes of the voters. Some wards are known as 
conservative. Others have the notoriety of being radical wards. Some 
are nominally Republican while others are Democratic. Although we 
are now in the level of sub-surface social phenomena, we are not yet 
outside the realm of the average citizen’s knowledge, nor have we yet 
actually entered the invisible world of social reality from which the 
controlling forces of mass action often emanate. 

The best approach to this underworld of politics is not through the 
spatial pattern of the network of ward political committees, but is 
found in a study of the structural pattern of the party system. The 
nominal government of the city is a formal and legalistic structure. 
Provisions and prescriptions embodied in charter and statutory law 
mark its boundaries and limit its functions. Its structural pattern 
is explicit in the mores of the law. The party system, on the other 
hand, is a quasi-legal institution of government. Its behavior at the 
polls, its campaign expenditures, and other activities may be regu- 
lated by law, but its internal organization is as yet its own affair. 
Through its hierarchy of committees, its secret caucus, its core group 
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of working members, “the machine,” and its inner circle of machine 
managers, ‘‘the ring,” the party organization reaches down deeply 
into the swarming life of,the city to control voters by the distribu- 
tion of patronage and protection. In these murky depths it is often 
hard to distinguish where politics leaves off and crime begins. In 
fact the underworld of city government is a predatory business-poli- 
tician-police-gambling-vice-crime-interest pattern. This structural 
pattern is informal and overtly behavioristic. It gets things done 
with speed while the cumbrous legal machinery of the visible govern- 
ment grinds slowly along its appointed way. At this level of latent 
culture patterns we can discover more by following the sequence of 
spoils, graft, bribes, blackmail, and the collection of other tributes, 
than by further analysis of the latent structural pattern of politics. 
In short, the functioning of the partisan spoils system in league with 
the underworld of vice and crime opens up for study the latent se- 
quential pattern of how things are “‘fixed’”’ and how predatory busi- 
ness gets things done. 

To make our pattern analysis less verbal, more visual, and hence 
perhaps less abstract, there is presented in Table I a summary anal- 
ysis of city government. Here we begin with the problem of analysis 
stated in the upper left-hand corner. To follow the analysis of the 
quality of extension or the tendency of a culture pattern to reach out 
in space and time, the reader should move from left to right on the 
first level of intension, thus passing from a brief enumeration of the 
attributes of the spatial pattern of city government, city hall, ward 
lines, street system, etc., as these exist in geographic space to the 
structural pattern of the bicameral council, mayor, city department 
heads, etc., as these exist in social space; and then to the less familiar 
sequential pattern of the city government in action as it formulates 
and then enforces a new ordinance. Up to this point we have used 
the table to trace the extension of the pattern of the city government 
on the level on which all the patterns are manifest, i.e., explicit or in 
the mores. If now we drop down to a lower level and consider culture 
patterns of less visible content, we begin with the latent pattern of 
the network of political clubs as these exist over the area of city 
wards; then, passing from left to right at this level of the table, we 
enter the column labeled “structural pattern.” Here we note the 
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reference to the unseen government of the party and discover the 
hierarchy of powers as these are arranged in social space. Finally we 


TABLE I 
PATTERN OF CITY GOVERNMENT* 
-A. QUALITY oF EXTENSION—STRETCHING OuT 
IN SPACE on TIME 
PropLem: City GOVERNMENT 
I. Spatial II. Structural III. Sequential 
pattern pattern pattern 
B. Quality of | I. Manifest | 1. city hall, offi- | 1. bicameral 1. parliamentary 
ashaen, pattern cials, ward council procedure in 
visibility lines adopting city 
of content, . precinct police] 2. mayor and ordinance, 
or depth stations city depart- and enforcing 
. Street system ment heads it by bureau 
or 
. park system | 3. party system ice 
i of 
political 
committees 
II. Latent political ward| 4. unseen gov- . partisan poli- 
pattern clubs ernment of tics and spoils 
ward political the party or- system 
committees ganization 
a) machine . graft, black- 
. ward political b) ring mail, etc. 
attitudes: c) boss 
conservative, . impersonal 
radical patterns 
5. underworld a) growth 
curve 
b) societal re- 
action pat- 
tern 


* The relationship between the sequential pattern and the structural pattern may be explained ana- 
logically. Suppose we consider a talkie picture of a city council in session. The presiding officer sits above the 
council on the rostrum. He is spatially removed from his fellows both in physical distance and a 
(social distance). A speaker is recognized by the chair and presents a petition. There is animated discussion, 
gesticulation, and debate. Individual members take sides and a vote is cast by roll-call. In short, a sequence 
of spatial papteme (physical and social) is displayed. But at any moment the run of the film may be stopped 
and a still photograph of that instant shows a pattern of static relationships. An instant later the pattern 
has changed, for the next still shows a different pattern of parts to the controversy. Thus we may conceive 
of the sequential pattern as a succession of static patterns of relationship, or, vice v we may conceive of 
the structural pattern as the static physical-social distance pattern of a given instant. In using the concept 
of “function,” the temporal continuity of pattern occupies the center of attention to the immediate exclusion 
of considerations that relate to spatial changes among the parts of the pattera. It is chiefly a question of 
emphasis. In “function” the emphasis is upon a sequence or continuum in time of the essential pattern. In 
“structure” the emphasis is upon discontinuity among the parts. 


turn to the column labeled “sequential pattern” and here on the 
same level we encounter the underworld in league with the political 
hierarchy and following an action pattern that procures votes by 
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distributing spoils, graft, and bribes, and collects tribute by black- 
mail. In pursuing this analysis it is not assumed that a hard and fast 
line always can be drawn between the manifest and the latent pat- 
tern. In fact, the party organization has parts that are legalistic and 
yet other parts have roots that reach down into the underworld. By 
contrast the manifest pattern of the legal city government is always 
explicit and in the mores. 

Certain practical and theoretical corollaries follow from this meth- 
od of pattern analysis. The first practical corollary is that, as we pass 
from left to right on the level of the manifest pattern, we disclose 
more and more complex social phenomena and delve into realms of 
relationship understood by fewer and fewer people. Only political 
leaders and political scientists have detailed knowledge of the in- 
tricacy of the structural and sequential patterns of political institu- 
tions. If this observation is true on the level of more concrete types 
of relationship exhibited in manifest patterns of political institu- 
tions, it holds with even greater force for the more intangible types 
of relationship exhibited in the latent patterns of political institu- 
tions. The second corollary of practical importance relates to the 
possibility of political reform. Most political reforms have aimed at 
changing the manifest pattern of government and neglected the dy- 
namic latent pattern. By various legislative enactments a given 
structure is changed from the conventional bicameral system to the 
commission form and then to the city-manager plan. Ballot reform 
and such devices as the initiative, the referendum, the recall, and 
other forms of direct popular participation are tried out. Meanwhile 
little attention is given to the sinister latent pattern of political in- | 
stitutions. Partisan politics, patronage, waste, and corruption are 
still intrenched because their tap roots spread out in the deep tangle 
of elemental activities that satisfy greed, lust, and brutishness, as 
these drives are organized and satisfied by the underworld system 
and the predatory business-politician-police-gambling-vice-crime- 
interest pattern. 

The theoretical corollaries of this analysis support two contribu- 
tions of Gestalt psychologists. First, that spatial discontinuity of 
pattern gives us our perception of structure. As a concept, structure 
is the part-whole relationship that involves arrangement and dis- 
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tance (either physical or social). Second, that temporal continuity 
of pattern gives us our perception of function. As a concept, func- 
tion becomes a sequence of patterns that leads up to some consum- 
mation or to the termination of a cycle which is then followed by 
repetition. Thus space (either physical or social) and time are the 
fundamental categories of an objective and measurable kind that 
differentiate structural culture patterns and functional culture pat- 
terns. A final, theoretical corollary is the sequential pattern of a 
latent sort that exists in such impersonal relations as the growth 
cycle of the institution and the societal reaction pattern as related 
thereto. These patterns are discoverable only by research, and their 
identification determines the stage of development attained by the 
institution at any given time. Such a determination has practical 
importance in planning because the practicability of any given plan 
is a function of the stage of growth attained by the institution. If it 
is in a stage of rapid growth and experimentation, then one plan is 
suitable; if it has attained the stage of integration of the successful 
experiments, then plans for co-ordination and consolidation are in 
order; if culture lags have accumulated, plans for varied experiments 
should be tried out. 

Studies of the city family show that there are different sorts of 
families in different areas. The family institution adapts to the city 
environment by a spatial pattern in the distribution of types. Cor- 
responding to the zonal distribution of these types there are struc- 
tural variations. Finally, the original child-bearing, child-rearing 
function also changes with the ecologica! incidence of different 
types. The bare outlines of pattern analysis applied to the family in- 
stitution are noted in Table II. Here also are indicated the latent 
patterns of family distribution, structure, and its institutional cycle 
(the larger sequential pattern). Other social institutions may be sub- 
jected to this sort of pattern analysis by using the same tabular 
analytical arrangement. 

A recapitulation of the analytical procedure outlined in this article 
leads to the following hypothesis. Complex culture patterns stretch- 


? For a more extensive analysis of the growth curves of institutions and the societal 
reaction pattern, both impersonal forms of the sequential culture pattern, see the au- 
thor’s Cultural Change. 
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ing out into space or time may be broken down into: (1) spatial pat- 
terns, such as exist in physical space; (2) structural patterns, such as 
exist in social space; and (3) sequential patterns, such as exist in 
temporal or functional relations. Where the content and depth of a 
given culture pattern are important, then each of the three aspects 


TABLE II 
PATTERN OF THE CITY FAMILY* 


A. Quauity or Out 
In SPACE OR 


Prostem: Ciry Famity 


I. Spatial 


pattern 


II. Structural 
pattern 


III. Sequential 


pattern 


zone 


B. Quality of | I. Manifest | 1. rooming house] 1. size of family: | 1. child bearing 
Fi intension, pattern zone no. of persons | 2. support of 
Y visibility of . workingmen’s | 2. age and sex children 
content or zone distribution | 3. training and 
depth. . residential of members education of 
zone 3. home and children 
. commuter’s equipment 


II. Latent 


. ecological pat-| 4. member réles | 4. rise and fall 

pattern tern of family | 5. patterns of of family for- 

disorganiza- equilibrium tunes 

tion shown in a) equalitari- | 5. three genera- 

indices of di- an tions from 

vorce, pover- 6) authorita- shirt sleeves 

ty, juvenile rian to shirt sleeves 

delinquency, | 6. the gestalt of 

etc. socio-eco- 


nomic status 


of extension first enumerated may be broken down into: (1) mani- 
fest patterns, that are explicit or in the mores; these shade off into 
(2) latent patterns, that are implicit in human action systems or in 
the folkways. If it is true that the familiar world of social relation- 
ships is merely the formalization in culture of human behavior pat- 
terns whose roots lie deep in the vast universe of unseen social real- 
ity, then the identification of latent culture patterns at different 
levels and in different dimensions of arrangement should help in 
directing further research. 
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A SHORT LIFE-HISTORY OF THE CHAUTAUQUA 
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ABSTRACT 


The Chautauqua has had a natural life-history, passing through the Stages of idea, 
movement, and institution. It first had a religious character, originating in the Sunday- 
school movement of the nineteenth century. Incorporation of other studies, activities, 
and entertainment features changed the Sunday School Institute into the Chautauqua 
Assembly, which evolved into the Chautauqua Institution and the Chautauqua 
sembly Movement, with assemblies in various parts of the country. With i sana 
financial difficulties the field came to be entered by leaders of the lyceum a 

the permanent Chautauqua assemblies gave place to the circuit Chautauqua. Changing 

social conditions—increasing means of communication and transportation, moving 
picture, radio, etc.—have resulted in declining interest in Chautauqua programs since 
the middle of the last decade. The old permanent Chautauqua and the circuit Chau- 
tauqua are now past history. There remains only the original assembly on Lake Chau- 
tauqua, which itself has changed in many ways. 


First an idea, then a movement, and finally an institution, the 
Chautauqua has had a natural life-history. In the history of the 
Chautauqua are outlined the forces that modify and perpetuate an 
institution, as well as those that contribute to its decline and final 


dissolution. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century there were revivals 
of religious interest in various parts of the country. In some cases 
these took on the character of social epidemics. They resulted in two 
things of more or less permanent nature: the stimulation of the de- 
velopment of the Sunday school in the various Protestant churches 
and the growth of the “‘camp-meeting,” a form of outdoor religious 
exercise. 

The Sunday school came to have a more or less central place in 
the church program. It was a major means of religious proselyting 
and social uplift. In order to strengthen the Sunday school and make 
its work more effective, institutions were developed for the training 
of Sunday school teachers and workers. Through the activities of 
Reverend John Vincent, a combination of a Sunday School Institute 
with the open-air camp-meeting on Lake Chautauqua in New York 
was effected in 1874. This was the beginning of the Chautauqua. 

The first phase of the Chautauqua movement was purely religious, 
with special reference to Sunday school work. The incorporation of 
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other studies, activities, and entertainment features changed the 
Sunday School Institute into the Chautauqua Assembly. This as- 
sembly evolved into the Chautauqua Institution on Lake Chautau- 
qua, and this in turn into the Chautauqua Assembly Movement. 
Many assemblies, patterned after the first assembly and dedicated 
to the ideal of social regeneration through religion and education, 
were rapidly established throughout the country. 

Two important outgrowths of the assembly were the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, established in 1878, and the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School, founded in 1879. The former grew rapidly. 
In many communities it became one of the dominant social activi- 
ties. It was associated with the local church and sometimes with the 
public school or library. Very often the leaders of the local circle 
were the leaders in other social institutions and received many of 
their ideas for conducting affairs in these other institutions from 
their activities in the circle. The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle and the summer school did have significant effects in that 
they paved the way for the later university summer schools and ex- 
tension service. 

The majority of the assemblies which were established in the 
various parts of the country attempted to provide activities and 
programs similar to those inaugurated by the mother Chautauqua. 
As they ceased to be novel they were faced with the serious problem 
of meeting the expenses involved in the project. At this point an- 
other step in the process of institutionalization was taken. Attempts 
were made to organize and integrate their activities and effect econ- 
omy in operation through the organization, in 1897, of the Western 
Federation of Chautauquas and of the International Chautauqua 
Alliance in 1899. These organizations were effective for a time; but 
new problems arose, and these organizations were unable to meet 
them and went out of business. 

The lyceum movement, which had its origin in the activities of 
Joseph Holbrook in the early years of the nineteenth century, flour- 
ished in the eastern states in the second quarter of the century and 
began to decline rapidly in the years preceding the Civil War. At 
the close of the war, several men, capitalizing upon the former in- 
terest in the lyceum, established lyceum bureaus as commercial 
enterprises. The best known of these bureaus was the Boston 
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Lyceum Musical Bureau, organized by James Clark Redpath in 
1868. The lyceum, once an open and public forum, thus became a 
commercial booking agency. This later lyceum development was 
flourishing when Chautauqua assemblies everywhere were in finan- 
cial difficulties. Lyceum operators and other business men saw an 
opportunity to extend their business. They had the capital, experi- 
ence, and equipment. Their activity initiated a new step in Chau- 
tauqua development. 

Keith Vawter was the first to enter the circuit Chautauqua field. 
In 1904, he arranged to furnish programs for several permanent 
Chautauqua assemblies. Dates were arranged for the different as- 
semblies so that the same program could be used at each of them. 
Then he undertook to sell the same program to other communities. 
The net result of these activities was the circuit, or traveling, Chau- 
tauqua. The circuit Chautauqua rapidly superseded the permanent 
Chautauqua assemblies, most of which were discontinued. At the 
peak of its success the circuit Chautauqua visited nearly 10,000 
communities during one season in the United States and Canada. 
The total attendance in one year was 40,000,000 or more persons. 
The circuit Chautauqua, like the lyceum and Chautauqua assembly 
which preceded it, became very popular because it arose in answer 
to a need; it thereby satisfied a popular demand. The local Chautau- 
qua was sometimes a community institution in which the interest 
of many people in the community was centered. It disregarded reli- 
gion, social position, occupation, and diverse other factors of the 
small community. It promoted a kind of fellowship-on the one hand 
and gave opportunities for certain persons to enhance their social 
status on the other; it operated to satisfy the wish for recognition; 
it provided a new experience. 

As social conditions changed with the increasing means of com- 
munication and transportation, there was a decline of popular inter- 
est in the Chautauqua. The definite decline of the circuit Chautau- 
qua began in the middle of the last decade. In 1925, there were fif- 
teen bureaus operating fifty circuits, and by 1930 there were only five 
bureaus in the chautauqua field operating fifteen circuits. In 1932, 
not more than three hundred small American communities were 
visited by the chautauqua, and during the past summer independent 
Chautauqua programs were supplied to fifteen or twenty towns. 
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Several things have contributed to the decline of the Chautauqua: 

1. The sophistication of the Chautauqua clientéle was increasing. 
Celebrities were demanded on the programs. In retrospect, the 
shapes of Bryan, LaFollette, and their kind loomed up big, but the 
moving pictures had made the faces and figures of these national 
personages common, property, and the radio is rapidly familiarizing 
the public with the voices of celebrities. 

2. The desires and tastes of the American public were changing. 
Twenty years ago the best dramatic productions would have crowd- 
ed the opera houses of the midwestern cities; but after the war, the 
same productions would do no more than fill half of the house. 
Chautauqua bureaus attempted to stage some of these better dra- 
matic productions, but they were not well attended. The type of 
lectures, music, and plays offered by Chautauqua are no longer able 
to attract popular interest. The decrease in attendance resulted in 
a decrease in revenue and a lowering of program standards. 

3. The moving picture and radio supplied a need which had for- 
merly been partially met by the Chautauqua. 

4. The World War and the propaganda activities of Chautauqua 
resulted in a decline of popular interest in Chautauqua and the loss 
of local leadership. 

5. Community life in the small rural town is gradually disinte- 
grating, owing to the rapid increase in means of communication and 
travel. 

6. The many civic, luncheon, golf, and country clubs which have 
been rapidly established in American communities robbed local 
Chautauqua organizations of their leaders. It meant more to a man 
to be president of the Rotary Club than chairman of the local 
Chautauqua committee. Formerly the Chautauqua offered oppor- 
tunities for men to secure honor and prestige. Many men expended 
hours of effort working for the local Chautauqua because of the 
prestige it accorded them during Chautauqua week. It was their 
privilege to address their fellow-citizens from the Chautauqua plat- 
form during this great week as community leaders. It was an op- 
portunity which they highly prized, but recent events and trends 
have destroyed its glamor. Another motive back of the untiring 
support of local men was the opportunity it gave to meet the 
Chautauqua celebrities. When a speaker or artist arrived in town, 
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the local Chautauqua committeemen met him and entertained him. 
The visitor was then shown about the town and the community 
saw them together, all to the glory of the local men. After the pro- 
gram, the committeemen might invite in some of their select friends 
to bask with them in the glory of the speaker’s presence. Such op- 
portunities as these seem to have lost their appeal. 

7. The economic conditions of the last three years hastened the 
decline. 

Reasons for the decline of the Chautauqua may be stated from the 
point of view of the communities in which the Chautauqua operated. 
Many communities reported that the programs were not of good 
quality and were too much alike; that the Chautauqua talent was 
very amateurish; that the Chautauqua took money out of the town. 
The majority of these towns felt that the Chautauqua was no longer 
necessary; it was designed to meet a social need, but other interests 
and activities robbed it of its local patronage. 

Like the circuit Chautauqua, the old permanent Chautauqua 
assembly is a thing of the past. One of the earliest and strongest 
assemblies, still known by the name of “Chautauqua,” is nothing 
but a summer colony of lodges and cabins. At the center of the 
grounds is the auditorium in which a few programs are given during 
the season. But when some well-known speaker, scientist, or artist 
appears, only a handful of people may be found in the auditorium, 
though many more are at the dancing pavilion or wandering about 
the grounds. On the nights when the latest motion pictures are 
shown, the auditorium is full. The story of this permanent Chau- 
tauqua assembly is the story of all except those which have become 
permanent sites for religious conferences or for meetings of similar 
nature. The original assembly on Lake Chautauqua is probably the 
only permanent assembly in the country that still adheres to the 
ideals of the founders of Chautauqua, and even it has changed 
many of its ways. 

The Chautauqua assembly has passed, leaving in its place recrea- 
tional centers or religious conferences. The circuit Chautauqua, 
having made its last stand in a few widely scattered rural towns, 
apparently has no offspring; and with its passing there will be no 
institution remaining as a memento of its former glory. 
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Board of Charities and Corrections of Missouri.” 1934. Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Allen R. Potter, A.B. Washington, 1929. ““The Homeless Men in Seattle.”’ 1934. 
Washington. 
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James L. Powell, A.B. Kentucky Wesleyan, 1931. “Ecological Aspects of Delin- 
quency in Nashville.” 1935. Vanderbilt. 

John A. Rademaker, A.B. College of Puget Sound, 1930. “Japanese Land-Hold- 
ing for Agricultural Purposes in the Puget Sound Region.”’ 1934. Washing- 
ton. 

Leona Rau, A.B. Washington University, 1927. ‘Social Aspects of Nutrition in 
Relation to Pregnancy.” 1934. Washington University. ; 

Elizabeth Read, A.B. Vassar, 1933. “Standards of Care of Dependent Children 
with Particular Reference to Pennsylvania.” 1934. Columbia. 

Frank Rearick, A.B. Missouri College, 1933. “A Study of Sociology as Taught 
in the White Protestant Theological Schools of the United States.” 1934. 
Kansas. 

John Reinecke, A.B. Yenching, 1931. “Island Creole—A Study in Language As- 
similation.” 1934. Hawaii. 

Karl H. A. Rest, A.B. Elmhurst, 1929; B.D. Eden Theological Seminary, 1931. 
“Some Trends toward the Social and the Secular in the Left Wing of Ameri- 
can Unitarianism.” 1934. Washington University. 

Erwina Robinson, A.B. Kentucky, 1918. “History and Development of Ormsby 
Village.” 1934. Kentucky. 

Caroline Averill Rose, A.B. Vassar, 1925. “The Incorporation of Recreation 
in the Current Programs of the Church in the United States.” 1934. North- 
western. 

Joseph Rose, A.B. Western Reserve, 1932. “Changing Objectives in American 
Jewish Philanthropy with Special Reference to Family Welfare Work.” 1935. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Ruth R. Rosenbaum, A.B. St. Lawrence, 1927. “Reasons for Closing 685 Major 
Care Cases in a Family Agency.” 1934. Graduate School for Jewish Social 
Work. 

Helen D. Rossi, A.B. Washington University, 1928. “Emotion and Learning.” 
1935. Washington Universiiv. 

Lorna Hustel Rowe (Mrs.), A.B. Minnesota, 1930. “A Study of Nine Hundred 
Children under the Supervision of the Lymanhurst Heart Clinic.’ 1934. 
Minnesota. 

William Joseph Roy, B.S. New Hampshire, 1933. “The French-English Divi- 
sion of Labor in the Province of Quebec in its Relations to Unemployment.” 
1935. McGill. 

Edmond Hales Runcorn, A.B. Colorado, 1931. “The Effects of Capitalism upon 
the Social Order.”’ 1934. Colorado. 

Reiichi Sakakibara, LL.B. Tokyo Hosai (Japan), A.B. DePauw, 1932. “The 
Japanese Family: Study of Family Disorganization.” 1934. Chicago. 

Bertha Samuels, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1932. ‘The Development of Occupational 
Therapy in a Selected Number of New York Hospitals.” 1935. Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work. 
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Norman B. Scharer, A.B. Pasadena, 1925. “A Case Study of Problem Boys in 
Alhambra.” 1934. Southern California. 

Gertrude A. Schnabel, A.B. Western Reserve, 1932. “(Changing Objectives in 
Medical Social Work Based on a Study of Selected Sources.” 1935. Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work. 

Ella R. Schneideman, A.B. Michigan, 1931. ‘Social Opposition to Sterilization 
Legislation in New York State, 1909-32.”” 1935. Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work. 

Rachel Schulman (Gusrae), A.B. Hunter, 1930. “The Adjustment Histories of 
the Members of Four Jewish Immigrant Families.” 1934. Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work. 

Wilson T. Seney, A.B. Dartmouth, 1931. “(Negro Community Relations in Chi- 
cago.” 1934. Chicago. 

William H. Sewell, Jr., A.B. Michigan State, 1933. “‘A Study of Inmates in the 
Michigan State Prison.” 1934. Michigan State College. 

Joe C. Sharp, A.B. Peabody College for Teachers, 1932. ‘Tobacco Culture in 
Robinson County, Tennessee.” 1935. Vanderbilt. 

Emma Jean Brown Short, A.B. and B.S., Missouri, 1927. “The Culture of the 
Osage Indians.”’ 1934. Missouri. 

Harold Silver, Ph.B. Chicago, 1922. ‘‘Some Attitudes of East European Jewish 
Immigrants toward Organized Jewish Charity in the United States, 1890- 
1900.” 1934. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Luther Walter Slifer, A.B. Gettysburg, 1917; B.D. Union Theological Seminary, 
1921; A.M. Columbia, 1921. “The Rural Reconstruction Program for the 
United Lutheran Church Mission in Guntur District, South India.” 1934. 
Cornell. 

George Small, B.S. Kansas State Teachers College, 1928. ‘An Investigation of 
the Problems of Negroes of Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma in Obtaining a 
Higher Education.” 1934. Kansas. 

Ruth E. Smith, A.B. Carleton, 1916. “A Study of Parole Conditions Affecting 
Success or Failure on Parole—Women (Based on an Investigation of Inmates 
Paroled from the State Reformatory for Women, Shakopee, Minnesota).” 
1934. Minnesota. 

Verna Snell, A.B. Peru State Teachers College, 1929. ‘‘Religious Social Service.” 
1934. Municipal University of Omaha. 

Richard M. Snodgrasse, A.B. Chicago, 1929. “An Examination of the So-Called 
Pleistocene Faunal Remains Associated with Human Remains in America.” 
1934. Chicago. he 

Waldo S. Sommerlatte, A.B. Heidelberg, 1927. “Effects of the Depression on 
Municipal Relief Administration in Connecticut Cities.” 1934. Yale. 

Edward P. Staudt, A.B. Dartmouth, 1933. “Changes in Organized Play.” 1934. 
Columbia. 

Frank Paul Stevens, A.B. Clark, 1930. “Shifts in the Production Areas of Cer- 
tain Fresh Products for the Worcester Market.’ 1934. Clark. = 
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Ruth Lucretia Stevenson, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1931. “The Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh as a Social Institution.”’ 1934. Pittsburgh. 

Lena B. Strawbridge, A.B. Maryville, 1928. “Leadership in Associations of 
Young Women.” 1934. Columbia. 

Paul Eugene Strickler, B.S. Pennsylvania State College, 1931. “Economic and 
Social Development of Agriculture in Tennessee to 1880.”’ 1934. Tennessee. 

Sidney Strober, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1932. “Adult Compan- 
ionship as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency.”’ 1934. Columbia. 

Charles Stroebel, A.B. Wisconsin, 1931. “Cranial Types from the Various 
Levels of the Fisher Site, Joliet, Illinois.” 1934. Chicago. 

Eugene T. Stromberg, A.B. Nebraska Wesleyan, 1931. “A Study of the Rural 
Single Young Persons, Not in School, within the Chronological Age Grouping 
of 14-25, as to Their Attitudes toward and Problems of Adjustment to the 
Respective Lane County (Oregon) Communities in Which They Live.” 1934. 
Oregon. 

Johannes Stuart, A.B. Michigan, 1929. “Study of Divorce in Cook County.” 
1934. Chicago. 

C. A. Stub. “Danish Assimilation in the U.S. as Manifested by the Change in 
Content of Danish Foreign-Language Newspapers, 1913-1929.” 1934. Min- 
nesota. 

Dewitt Peyton Thompson, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1933. “Recreation in a 
Local Urban Community.” 1933. New York University School of Education. 

Henry E. Thomson, A.B. Washington, 1928. ““The Houseboat—An Ecological 
Study of an Urban Rim Population.” 1934. Washington. 

William B. Tollen, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1930. “The Sociological Conception of 
the State and Law.” 1934. Duke. 

Doris Trivers, A.B. Smith, 1932. “The Influence of Continuing Parental Rela- 
tionships in 100 Cases Known to a Foster-Care Agency.” 1935. Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work. 

Ching-Yuen Tso, A.B. Nanking, 1933. “Changes Occurring in the Chinese Fam- 
ily.”” 1935. Wisconsin. 

Kensaku Tsunoda, A.B. Columbia. “The Japanese Language in Hawaii and 
Race Conflicts.” 1934. Hawaii. 

F. Elizabeth Tuttle, A.B. Oberlin, 1932. “Case Study of the Provident Associa- 
tion Work Relief Project.” 1934. Washington University. 

Merle Underhill, A.B. Iowa, 1931. “The Iowa Vigilance Committee.” 1934. 
Towa. 

Violet Ung, A.B. Hawaii, 1928. ““The Taxi-Dance Hall—A Study of Commer- 
cialized Entertainment in an Interracial Community.” 1934. Hawaii. 

Frieda R. Unger, A.B. Hunter, 1932. ‘Changing Aims and Methods in the Care 
of the Jewish Dependent Child in the United States.” 1935. Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work. 

Thomas Utterback, A.B. Omaha, 1933. “Some Causative Factors of Lllegiti- 
macy.” 1934. Municipal University of Omaha. 
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Catherine L. Wahlstrom, A.B. Southern California, 1924. “Group Leadership 
Training of the Campfire Girls.” 1934. Southern California. 

Beulah W. Walker (Mrs.), A.B. Iowa, 1933. “The History and Development of 
the Fort Madison Penitentiary.”’ 1934. Iowa. 

Norma E. Watts Walker (Mrs.), A.B. Manitoba, 1928. “Cultural Penetration 
by Means of the Motion Picture (A Study of the Peaceful Penetration of Can- 
ada by the United States.)”’ 1935. McGill. 

T. H. Wang, A.B. Nanking, 1925. “Recent Trends in Chinese Family Life.” 
1934. Bucknell. 

Georgia Watson, A.B. Northwestern, 1909. “Instability of Forced Marriages in 
Chicago.” 1934. Northwestern. 

William Weinfeld, A.B. Minnesota, 1933. “The Growth of the Chain Daily 
Newspapers in the U.S. from 1927-1933: A Study in Social Control.” 1934. 
Minnesota. 

C. Hale Wellman, Jr., A.B. Carleton, 1928. “‘Juvenile Delinquency in an Iso- 
lated Industrial Community—the ‘Bush’ South Chicago.”’ 1934. Chicago. 
William I. White, A.B. Fisk, 1930. “The History of the Mobility of the Unat- 

tached, Unemployed Negro.” 1935. Chicago. 

James B. Wilkinson, B.S. Detroit Teachers College, 1925. “Relation of Health 
to Achievement of Intermediate School Students.” 1934. Michigan State 
College. 

Janice Louise Wilson, A.B. Shaw, 1928. ‘The Effects of the Depression on the 
Continuity of Negro Family Life in Harlem.” 1934. New York University, 
Graduate School. 

William John Winter, A.B. Arizona, 1928. “The Atlatl in the Americas.” 1934. 
Chicago. 

Halaine A. Wise, A.B. Vassar, 1933. “The Relation between Some of the Vari- 
ous Disciplines and Social Work.” 1934. Missouri. 

Edgar Witte, C.R.M. Concordia Theological Seminary. “‘A Study of the Rela- 
tion of Social Case Workers to the Church, Based upon Incidence of Past and 
Present Membership and Activity, the Utilization of the Church in Social 
Work, and Attitude toward the Church.” 1934. Minnesota. 

Harold C. Woodruff, A.B. Hiram, 1923. ‘‘A Study of the Structures and Proc- 
esses in Unemployed Councils.” 1935. Pittsburgh. 

June Work, Ph.B. Chicago, 1925. ““A Comparative Study of the Archaeology of 
the Hopewell, the ‘Hopewell Variants,’ and Related Cultures of the North- 
eastern United States.”” 1934. Chicago. 

George K. T. Wu, A.B. Yenching (China), 1928. “The Culture Concept in 
American Sociology.”’ 1934. Southern California. 

Harvey Torrence Young, A.B. New York, 1932. “Negative Eugenics and Crime 
Prevention.”’ 1934. New York University, Graduate School. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an Institu- 
tion.”’ 1934. Chicago. 

Ada Zeidelman (Kafter), B.S. Pennsylvania, 1921. “Vocational Guidance Cases 
Known toa Family Agency.” 1934. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 


ANNIE MARION MACLEAN 


Annie Marion MacLean, Ph.D., Litt.D., extension assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, died May 1, 1934, at her home in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. MacLean was actively connected with the University of Chi- 
cago in the Home-Study Department from 1903 until February, 
1934, when illness forced her retirement. She was for many years in 
poor health and for more than a decade was practically an invalid. 
The courses in the Home-Study Department which she conducted 
were, therefore, a central interest in her life, and her conduct of these 
courses by correspondence was exceptionally efficient. Dr. MacLean 
had the practice of writing personal letters to the students and ex- 
tended her interest in them beyond the mere formal academic aspects 
of her courses. Thousands of students in all parts of the world have 
had reason to be grateful to her for personal assistance in their more 
intimate problems. 

Her academic record includes: A.B. Acadia College, 1893; A.M. 
Acadia College, 1894; Ph.M. Chicago, 1897; Ph.D. Chicago, 1900; 
Litt.D. Acadia, 1923. She was professor of sociology, Adelphi Col- 
lege, 1906-16; professor of sociology, National Training School, 
Y.M.C.A., New York, 1903-16; and extension assistant professor of 
sociology, University of Chicago, 1903-34. 

Dr. MacLean conducted the national investigation of labor for 
women, for the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., 1907-9. She was 
a member of the American Sociological Society and of Kappa Alpha 
Theta. Dr. MacLean contributed numerous articles to the American 
Journal of Sociology, Survey, Forum, and Scribner’s. In addition to 
these literary activities she was the author also of the following books: 
Wage Earning W’omen, 1910; Mary Ann’s Malady, 1913; Women 
Workers and Society, 1916; Cheero, 1918; Some Problems of Recon- 
struction, 1921; Our Neighbors, 1922; This Way Lies Happiness, 
1923; Modern Immigration, 1925. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members re- 
ceived into the Society since the May issue and up to May 15 are as fol- 
lows: 


Bousfield, M. O., 3513 South Parkway, Chicago 

Brophy, Arthur, 16th and Shepherd, N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Burhoe, Beulah Weldon, Box 291, New Caanan, Conn. 
Burstein, Shillamith, 42 Perry St., New York City 

Cranor, John R., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Curry, Arthur R., The Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex. 
Dean, Dawson Frank, 10 Fairview Place, Morristown, N.J. 

De Sylvester, Corrado, 5240 Congress St., Chicago 

Doan, Effie E., Hull House, 800 South Halsted St., Chicago 
Dunlap, Amy, 170 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Friedman, Mrs. Jule L., 30 Fifth Ave., Apt. 2G, New York City 
Gibson, Mattie Cal, 811 N.W. 24th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Haydon, Edward Morgan, 6120 Ingleside Ave., Chicago 

Hill, Henry C., U.S. Northeastern Penitentiary Lewisburg, Pa. 
Irre, Emline M., P.O. Box 426, Madison Square Station, New York City 
Jones, Marshall E., 19 Munroe St., Northampton, Mass. 

Kast, Ludwig, 565 Park Ave., New York City 

Kemball, A. W., 1441 Drummond St., Montreal, Quebec 
Koenig, Samuel, 132 Greenwood St., New Haven, Conn. 
McMillen, Wayne, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Munson, Sara P., 439 South Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Navin, Robert B., Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
Owings, Daniel Boone, 1014 Emerson St., Evanston, Ill. 
Po.aplun, Burton R., 160 Benzinger St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Robinson, Louis N., 411 College Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 
Rosenbaum, Ruth, 2609 Collingwood, Detroit, Mich. 

Sewell, William H., Jr., 507 South Grinnell St., Jackson, Mich. 
Shill, Isabel R., 907 Morgan Ave., Palmyra, N.J. 

Soby, B. Edward, 401 Hitt St., Columbia, Mo. 

Taylor, Glen S., F.E.R.A., 1734 New York Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Tietsort, Ralph R., 3540 North goth St., Omaha, Neb. 

Tso, Ching Yuen, Barnard Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Tsunoda, Kensaku, 1767 Fort St., Honolulu, T.H. 

Whiting, Willson, Box 43, Devon, Pa. 
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Williams, Robin M., State College Station, Box 5368, Raleigh, N.C. 
Wood, Arthur D., U.S. Board of Parole, 201 Tower Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences (K), of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which met in Berkeley, California, June 18-23, 
held a joint session with the Econometric Society. The program extended 
through five sessions. 


The Bibliographical Society of America.—The Gesamtkatalog der preus- 
sichen Bibliotheken is a union catalog of 18 German libraries. With the ex- 
ception of university and school publications, music, maps, and oriental 
texts, it includes all the books published before 1930 which are in the 
State Library in Berlin, the university libraries of Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, 
Géttingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, Kénigsberg, Marburg, and Miinster, 
the Academy library in Braunberg, and the technical-school libraries in 
Aachen, Berlin, Breslau, and Hannover. The other two libraries, the 
Bavarian State Library in Munich and the National Library in Vienna, 
are partially included by the indication of their holdings of the books cata- 
logued for any one of the other sixteen libraries. Three volumes (A-Ami- 
cizia) have been published and volume 4 will probably have appeared by 
the time this report is published. 

The Gesamtkatalog is to consist of some 150 volumes, at 85 marks per 
volume (or 90 to 91 marks per bound volume), provided, however, at least 
300 subscriptions are obtained. 

The Gesamtkaialog, therefore, both deserves and needs a campaign of 
sales promotion in this country, and American libraries both need and de- 
serve the assistance which this catalog would afford in research, reference, 
and catalog work. 

This committee, a joint committee of the American Library Association 
and the Bibliographical Society of America, has undertaken to do what it 
can to increase the number of American subscriptions by this report, 
which will also be sent out as a circular to a considerable number of li- 
braries, and by supplementary correspondence. The Committee will 
greatly appreciate replies, so as to correct and keep up to date its at pres- 
ent incomplete information as to which libraries have subscribed and 
which expect to subscribe. We have a few copies of the prospectus and a 
few copies of the finished first volume which we should be glad to loan for 
inspection to any likely purchasers. Subscriptions should be sent direct 
to: Generalverwaltung des Preussischen Staatsbibliothek, Berlin N.W. 7, 
Unter den Linden 38. 
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Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Ninth Semi- 
nar in Mexico of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
will be held July 10-30 at Cuernavaca and Mexico City. The program 
consists of round-table discussions and field trips. For further informa- 
tion address Mr. Hubert C. Herring, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 


Eastern Sociological Conference.—The fifth annual meeting of the East- 
ern Sociological Conference was held April 21 and 22, 1934, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The program of this session was devoted to the general 
theme “The Part of Sociology in National Reconstruction Programs.” A 
general introduction to this subject was made at the first session by Ed- 
ward Heimann, Niles Carpenter, and R. S. Lynd. The principal delibera- 
tions of the Conference were conducted in five round-table groups which 
discussed: (1) sociological researches relevant to reconstruction programs; 
(2) research policies; (3) interplay of social and economic factors; (4) soci- 
ological significance of traditional economic problems; (5) relation of so- 
cial work to reconstruction programs. The two sessions of the second day 
were spent on the reports of these groups and in general discussion. At the 
annual dinner meeting Drs. MaclIver and Sorokin addressed the Confer- 
ence. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Frank D. Watson, Haverford College; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Dr. Earl E. Muntz, New York University; Executive Commit- 
tee (for terms of one and three years respectively), Professor Maurice 
Davie, Yale University, and Professor Harold Phelps, University of Pitts- 
burgh. The next annual meeting will be held at Columbia University. 


Institute of Race Relations.—The Institute of Race Relations will be 
held, under the auspices of the Committee on Race Relations of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, at Swarthmore College, July 1-28, 1934. The organization 
of the present year will follow in broad outline the procedure of last year, 
with many of the same lecturers, but with certain topical changes and new 
faculty personnel. The lecture series offers two new general topics: ‘“‘Nat- 
ural History of Race Prejudice,” and ‘Imperialism and Nationalism.” 
There will be four pro-seminars devoted to consideration of: (a) methods 
of investigating the processes of acculturation; (0) the Great Society: 
prospects and problems of achieving a cosmopolitan culture, expanding 
the means of international communication and education, the cinema and 
radio; (c) race problem: its origin, etiology, anc cure; (d) the education of 
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the rural Negro: the problem reviewed and re-defined after seventy years’ 
experiment. 


International Institute of Sociology.—The Executive Committee of the 
International Federation of Sociological Societies and Institutes has de- 
cided to hold the Twelfth Congress of the International Institute of Soci- 
ology at the Universal Exposition to be held at Brussels, Belgium, in 1935. 
The date proposed for the Congress is about August 25, 1935. The Bel- 
gian government and other governments interested in the Exposition will 
be patrons of the Congress. The subject for general discussion will be 
“The Elementary Forms of the Social Life,” but other sociological sub- 
jects will be given a place on the program. The authors of papers and 
other communications are requested to make known the titles of their 
papers not later than December 31, 1934. These should be sent to the 
Secretary-General of the International Institute of Sociology, Professor 
G. L. Duprat, of the University of Geneva, Geneva, Switzerland. All in- 
quiries concerning the Congress should be addressed to Professor Duprat. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research Council 
announces the award of forty-six grants-in-aid of research, fourteen new 
fellowship appointments, and one fellowship reappointment for a period 
of one year. The grants-in-aid total $22,175; the fellowships, slightly over 
$48,000. 

As in previous years, the grants-in-aid were awarded to assist mature 
scholars in the completion of research projects already well under way. 

The fellowships were designed to afford opportunity for research train- 
ing, preferably interdisciplinary in nature, rather than to assist in the 
carrying-out of research projects as such. As in previous years, they were 
open to citizens of the United States and of Canada not over thirty-five 
years of age who possessed the Ph.D. or its equivalent in research training 
and experience. 

The Council also wishes to call attention to two additional series of 
training fellowships in the social sciences which will be offered for the first 
time for 1935-36. One of the new series will be known as Pre-Doctoral 
Fellowships for Graduate Study, and will be open to citizens of the United 
States or Canada not over twenty-five years of age who will not have been 
enrolled in any graduate school for more than one semester before July 1, 
1935. Their purpose is to aid exceptionally promising students of the so- 
cial sciences to obtain research training beginning with the first year of 
graduate study. The other new series will be known as Pre-Doctoral Field 
Fellowships, and will be open to citizens of the United States or Canada 
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not over twenty-seven years of age who are candidates for the Ph.D. de- 
gree, and who will have completed, prior to the end of the academic year 
1934-35, all courses and examinations for which they are eligible before 
completion of the thesis. The purpose of these Field Fellowships is to sup- 
plement formal graduate study by opportunities for field work which will 
assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social science in the making. 
The Post-Doctoral Training Fellowships will again be offered under pol- 
icies and regulations similar to those previously in effect. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for Grants-in-aid for the 
academic year 1935-36 will be January 15, 1935; for Pre-Doctoral Field 
Fellowships and Post-Doctoral Training Fellowships, December 1, 1934; 
for Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study, December 15, 1934. 
In order to facilitate the filing of applications on the proper blanks before 
the closing dates, it is requested that persons interested communicate 
with the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City, as early in the fall of 1934 as possible. The first letter of 
inquiry should include a brief statement of the candidate’s proposed plan 
of work and of his academic and professional record. 

The list of appointments of interest to the readers of this Journal for 
the academic year 1934-35 follows: 


GRANTS-IN-AID 

Edward P. Cheyney, Emeritus Professor of History, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, to aid in the completion of a history of the invention of the steamboat. 

Marjorie Ruth Clark, American Federation of Labor, to aid in a study of or- 
ganized labor in Mexico. 

Earl E. Cummins, Professor of Economics, Union College, to aid in the com- 
pletion of a study in the history, practice, and philosophy of carpenters’ craft 
unionism. 

Cora Du Bois, Research Associate in Anthropology, University of California, 
to aid in the completion of a study of cult religions among the Oregon Indians. 

E. Franklin Frazier, Professor of Sociology, Fisk University, to aid in*the 
completion of a study of the Negro family in the United States. 

Thomas R. Garth, Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, to aid in 
the completion of a study of the intelligence of foster Indian children in white 
homes. 

A. I. Hallowell, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to aid in an investigation of the ethnology of the Berens River Saulteaux. 

Eugenia Hanfmann, Research worker, Worcester State Hospital, to aid in the 
completion of a study of the psychological situation of the patients in hospitals 
for mental diseases. 

Harold E. Jones, Professor of Psychology, University of California, to aid in 
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the completion of a study of child development as related to certain social and 
economic factors. 

Homer L. Morris, Professor of Economics, Fisk University, to aid in the com- 
pletion of a study of the bituminous coal miner. 

Constantine Panunzio, Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, to aid in the completion of a study of workers’ co-opera- 
tives. 

Philip A. Parsons, Professor of Sociology, grec! of Oregon, to aid in the 
completion of a study of youthful transients. 

Maria A. Rickers-Ovsiankina, Research Associate, Weieadint State Hospital, 
to aid in the completion of a study of the accessibility of schizophrenics to en- 
vironmental influences as manifested in a “free’”’ situation. 

Keith Sward, Professor of Psychology, Pennsylvania College for Women, to 
aid in the completion of a study of Jewish psychology. 

Paul S. Taylor, Associate Professor of Economics, University of California, 
to aid in the completion of a study of an American-Mexican frontier. 

Kimball Young, Professor of Psychology, University of Wisconsin, to aid in 
the completion of a study of Mormon family life with particular reference to 
polygyny. 

Pauline V. Young, Lecturer, University of Southern California, to aid in the 
completion of a study of the new American “peasantry.” 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Howard P. Becker, Associate Professor of Sociology, Smith College, for the 
study, chiefly in France, of the sociology of knowledge. 

Raymond V. Bowers, Instructor in Sociology, University of Minnesota, for 
training in the United States in the techniques of experimental sociology. 

Richard D. Kozelka, Assistant Professor of Economics and Statistics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for study in the principal European countries of the theo- 
retical problems involved in the construction and use of cost-of-living indexes. 

Ben W. Lewis, Associate Professor of Economics, Oberlin College, for study 
in England and the United States of government, industrial recovery, and the 
coming economic order. 

Kalervo Oberg, Fellow of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Culture at the London School of Economics, for a study of culture contact 
in an East African tribe. 

Morris S. Viteles, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for study in Russia of the methods employed by Russian psychologists in 
promoting individual efficiency and adjustment in industry. 


Sociologists and Governmental Research.—In the May issue of the Jour- 
nal an extensive list was given of sociologists engaged in governmental re- 
search. This list did not include Mr. Harold R. Hosea, who is research 
supervisor in the F.E.R.A. division of research and statistics. 


NEWS AND NOTES I1l 


Recently Dr. John H. Mueller, of the University of Oregon, and Mrs. 
Helen G. Woolbert, of Iowa City, have accepted appointments in research 
work in the relief studies under the F.E.R.A. 


Southwestern Social Science Association.—The Sociological Section of 
the Southwestern Social Science Association held its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, March 30 and 31, 1934, in conjunction with the general 
meeting of the Southwestern Social Science Association. A number of pa- 
pers were presented dealing, for the most part, with sociological problems 
of the Southwest. The sociological Section is joining with the other sec- 
tions in a plan of making a general study of political, economic, and socio- 
logical conditions of the Southwest. 

The following officers for 1934-35 were elected: Wm. C. Smith, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, Chairman; O. D. Duncan, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, Secretary. O. D. Duncan was 
also elected executive committeeman at large for the Association as a 
whole. 

A committee composed of T. Lynn Smith, Walter T. Watson, and Jen- 
nings J. Rhyne, was appointed to promulgate plans for a more tangible 
organization in the future and to poll the sentiments of the membership 
on the advisability of taking a chapter membership in the American Socio- 
logical Society, final action being delayed until the 1935 meeting. 


University of Arkansas.—University of Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 296, Rural Social Organization in the Rice Area, 
by T. C. McCormick, was published in December. This is the second of a 
series of rural organization studies to be completed. 


University of Hawaii.—Dr. Everett V. Stonequist, of Skidmore College, 
will teach courses in sociology during the year 1934-35. His place at Skid- 
more will be filled by Dr. E. T. Thompson, who for the past two years has 
occupied a place on the sociology faculty of the University of Hawaii. 


University of Kentucky.—Macmillan Company announces the publica- 
tion of Blindness and the Blind in the United States by Harry Best, pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


University of Liver pool.—A Social Survey of Merseyside has recently been 
completed under the auspices of the University of Liverpool, England, 
on lines somewhat similar to the Booth Survey of London Life and Labour. 
The report, in three volumes, entitled The Social Survey of Merseyside, 
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edited by D. Caradog Jones, is published by the University Press of 
Liverpool, 175 Brownlow Hill, Liverpool 3. 


New York State College of Agriculture.—Mr. H. W. Beers has been ap- 
pointed associate economic analyst in the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, and is assisting in arranging research studies of rural relief 
families in various states. He will return to Cornell next year. 


New York University.—John Wiley and Sons, Inc., announce the pub- 
lication of General Sociology by Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor of soci- 
ology. 

Janet Fowler Nelson was appointed research supervisor to work on the 
unemployment relief study in the Division of Research and Statistics, 
F.E.R.A., Washington. 

Prentice Hall, Inc., announce the publication of Readings in Education- 
al Sociology, edited by E. George Payne, assistant dean, School of Educa- 
tion, and head of the department of educational sociology. 


Oberlin College—Thomas Y. Crowell Company announce the publica- 
tion of a revised edition of Elements of Rural Sociology by Newell L. Sims, 
professor of sociology. 


University of Pennsylvania.—At the 1933 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, Dr. Thorsten Sellin was elected a member of the 
Social Science Research Council for 1934-36. He has also been appointed, 
by the governor of Pennsylvania, a member of the recently organized 
State Probation Committee, which is to study the problem of the reor- 
ganization of probation in Pennsylvania. 

A comprehensive analysis of the penal statutes passed by the legisla- 
tures of 1931 has just been published by the International Penal and 
Prison Commission. 

Dr. J. P. Shalloo has been appointed Secretary of the governor’s Com- 
mission on Special Policing in Industry. This is an investigating commis- 
sion, centering its attention upon the employment of deputy sheriffs by 
coal, iron, and steel companies. Dr. Shalloo is the author of Private Police, 
a monograph study, published recently by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

Dr. James H. S. Bossard has been appointed by Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot to the Pennsylvania State Commission on Probation. 


University of Southern California.—The Pacific Sociological Society 
(E. F. Young, Vice-President) met in Los Angeles for its regular spring 
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meeting on May 12 with the N.R.A. and Social Control as its major 
theme. 

Howard W. Odum of the University of North Carolina is teaching the 
courses in the Summer Session on Folk Sociology, Modern Social Trends, 
and Regional Social Planning. 

E. S. Bogardus is the author of a monograph on The Mexican Immi- 
grant in the United States, published by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

John E. Norkskog is the author of a volume being published this sum- 
mer on Social Democracy and Nationalism in Norway. 


Stockholm University—Dorothy Swaine Thomas, of Yale University, 
has been appointed visiting professor, under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. She will have leave of absence from Yale during the spring 
semester, 1934-35, and will carry on research and a seminar in the Social 
Science Institute, University of Stockholm. 


University of Virginia.—W. W. Norton and Company announce the 
publication of American Farm Policy by Dr. Wilson Gee. 


University of Wisconsin.—Kimball Young is on leave for the second 
semester under a subvention from the Graduate Committee. He is com- 
pleting, with J. L. Gillin, the community study on Madison, but his major 
time will be devoted to research on certain aspects of Mormon culture. 

Helen I. Clarke, who teaches social-work courses in the sociology de- 
partment, announces that the department and the State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration are co-operating in a two weeks’ summer conference 
or institute for relief workers in the state. This is the second institute of 
its type offered by the University for the emergency administration. 

Research projects under the direction of J. H. Kolb, on C.W.A., in- 
clude a survey of town-country communities of Evansville and Stoughton 
and an analysis of the educational situation and needs of farm youth 
in Wisconsin. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, on leave the first semester to serve as rural relief 
analyst and advisor in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, re- 
sumed his work in the Department of Rural Sociology on February first. 

Rosalind Tough, research assistant in the Department of Rural Sociol- 
ogy since July, accepted the position of associate economic analyst in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration in January. She will assist 
E. D. Tetreau and Clark Tibbitts with the supervision of rural relief 
studies in different states. Other former Wisconsin students and instruc- 
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tors assisting Mr. Tetreau and Mr. Tibbitts are P. G. Beck, Conrad 
Taeuber, B. F. DeWees Runk, Allan Edwards, and Glen Taylor. 


Yale University —Dorothy Swaine Thomas was appointed Senior Re- 
search Supervisor to work on the Unemployment Relief Census and re- 
lated studies in the Division of Research and Statistics, F.E.R.A., Wash- 
ington. Mildred Parten was appointed consultant on the same study. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. Elwood Street, who for five years has been director of the Commu- 
nity Chest of Washington, D.C., has been appointed director of Public 
Welfare of the District of Columbia. Mr. Street is president of the Wash- 
ington Sociological Society. 

Dr. Victor Deznai, whose address is Timisoara, Rumania, III. Str. 
Laurean 8, is anxious to exchange reprints with American sociologists. 
His particular field of interest is demography and urban sociology. He 
is especially anxious to obtain statistical and demographical material. 


4 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Health and Environment. By EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xiit+217. $2.50. 


Some of the studies conducted for the President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends entailed extensive investigations and yielded results of 
larger scope than could be completely encompassed in a chapter of the 
Committee’s report. Lest some of the fruits of these labors be lost, ar- 
rangements were effected to publish the series of monographs which in- 
cludes this volume by Mr. Sydenstricker. 

Among his prefatory remarks the author announces he has “tried to 
shun the temptation . . . . to speculate and to philosophize, perhaps at 
the risk of being accused of lacking a proper imagination.”” No one who 
knows his history would think to accuse him of lacking “‘a proper imag- 
ination.”” Beneath the cold exterior of his writings shine through the evi- 
dences of a warmth of spirit and vividness of imagination exceeded in the 
works of few (if any) American statisticians. It was he who conceived the 
path through a forest of difficulties toward the first comprehensive Ameri- 
can survey of morbidity. His reports on the Hagerstown survey are a 
monumental record in the study of the incidence of disease. Those labors 
were performed in a time when the health of the American people was ac- 
curately measurable only in terms of mortality. The field studies of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company had provided the first large-scale 
measure of the prevalence of sickness. It remained for Sydenstricker to 
provide the first large scale measure of the incidence of sickness. And by 
intertwining social with medical variables, he gave us the first quantita- 
tive insight into the relation between social forces and sickness in the 
United States. It is a compliment to the quality of his work that a more 
recent inquiry (by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care and the 
United States Public Health Service) among representative groups of 
families in 130 communities yielded substantial confirmation of his data 
from Hagerstown. 

The author has also been a leader in development of vigorous, objective 
techniques to measure the validity of procedures which are widely fol- 
lowed in public-health practice—to discover whether we were doing things 
of real social significance or whether we were merely going through accus- 
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tomed motions. These elements of background are essential lest the reader 
of Health and Environment be misled and mistake restraint for weakness 
in the argument. 

The purpose of the volume is to review in the dispassionate manner 
adopted by the President’s Committee the evidence on the interrelations 
between health and environment—especially social environment. Such 
a program must not lose sight of the relations between health and heredity 
lest there result confusions between the somatic effects of social forces and 
the genetic effects operating through selection. Nor is there any confusion 
on these scores in Sydenstricker’s mind. The two are as clearly disentan- 
gled (and as feebly) as they may be. 

The evidence on the influence of heredity upon health is clear in the 
matter of longevity and is now attested by substantial data. The evidence 
for a corresponding correlation with respect to morbidity is rather feeble. 
Yet most of us incline to believe in it from the common observation that 
sickness and good health seem to “run” in families. Similarly, physical 
environment has from time immemorial been related to health, and the 
evidence has been clearest and most convincing in the association of ex- 
tremely rigorous environment and poor health (as in the tropical or arctic 
regions). What of the relations of “social environment” and health? It 
is to this point that the volume is especially directed. The analysis of 
health and environment deals with both physical and social environment 
and recognizes the significance of their unchangeable, their changed, and 
their changing composition and form. 

Ingenuity has not yet been able to devise some single index of health 
or vitality. To measure the state of a people’s health we must perforce 
use various indices. Neither birth-rates nor death-rates singly and alone 
measure health. For this reason there is special value in a small book like 
the present which collates the best data on the prevalence of physical im- 
pairments and disease, on fertility, illness, and mortality. Where the im- 
plications of statistical study are not clear—as in the relations of economic 
cycles or economic status or migrations to health—the comment is critical 
and the interpretations reserved. The organization of medicine is pecul- 
iarly and intimately related to social and economic factors and is of large 
significance for national health. Sydenstricker reviews the high points in 
the findings from the five-year survey of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care and brings out forcibly the direct relations between eco- 
nomic status and the ability to purchase medical care. The réle of occupa- 
tion in affecting health is well known; but it receives new and stimulating 
treatment. 
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The trend of mortality is generally downward, and much of the vigor of 
our social life is a consequence of our youthful age distribution. That mor- 
tality from accidents—especially from automobile accidents—has been 
increasing is well known; but that mortality is rising in the years after 
middle age is less commonly known and of grave concern. Sydenstricker 
takes a more unequivocal stand in accepting the fact than do many vital 
statisticians. Perhaps he is justified. Is the untoward change in the latter 
years of life due to hard living, to industrialization, and to urbanization? 
Is it a consequence of changes in race stock and innate longevity effected 
some years back by the strong pulse of immigration? Has it come from the 
dysgenic effects of misguided preventive medicine, public health and other 
social efforts which (as is alleged) tend to preserve the unfit and conserve 
the less vital, less robust, and shorter-lived stock? The student of social 
trends steers a careful course in this maze. He will be interested in Syden- 
stricker’s conclusion that “other factors have had a far greater influence 
[than the genetic factors], within the comparatively short period of our 
history, in determining the rate at which the American people survive.” 

Both method and procedure in this volume are so objective and rigor- 
ous that one asks, not what conclusion does the author draw from his 
data, but to what conviction is he led? So far as a single conclusion stands 
out, it is this (and Sydenstricker offers this only as an opinion): 

What data we now possess . . . . on the whole somewhat assures us that the 
prevention of that mortality and that ill health which are demonstrably due to 
unfavorable environment will not weaken the race. On the contrary we may be 


reasonably certain that the race will be more vigorous and happier even if the 
span of life is not affected. 


It were an error, liowever, to focus all attention upon a pithy phrase or 
a sentence which leaps to the eye and lends itself to quotation. This 
monograph must be taken for what it is, not for what a reviewer might 
make it seem to be. It is a scholar’s study and a student’s handbook, as 
much for its method and close thinking as for its content and style. We 
who can use it and the President’s Committee who make it possible—and, 
not to forget him, the man who fashioned it—are to be congratulated. 


I. S. FALK 


New CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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Heredity and Environment: Studies in the Genesis of Psychological 
Characteristics. By GLADYS C. SCHWESINGER. Edited by FRED- 
ERICK OsBorN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+484. 
$4.00. 


The Eugenic Predicament. By S. J. Hotmes. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. xi+232. 


The scope of the Schwesinger volume is indicated by its subtitle. In 
content it is not a formal treatise or a research based on freshly found 
data; it is a summary survey of extant literature. The first two chapters 
deal with techniques of measurement of intelligence and personality, re- 
spectively; there follows a short and relatively inadequate chapter on the 
definition of the heredity-environment problem, and then two chapters 
summarizing systematically studies of intelligence and of personality. 
There are “Conclusions” and an Appendix, and both name and subject 
indexes. Any student of these problems, in whatever field, will welcome 
this volume and henceforth find it indispensable. The references at the 
end of chapters exceed eight hundred (counting duplicates) and may be 
safely said to include nearly every research and discussion of importance. 
There is no doubt but that the authors have striven to make the work ob- 
jective, cautious, and impartial; and to the reviewer they seem to have 
succeeded admirably. While the conclusions reached support neither en- 
vironmental nor hereditarian extremists, they will be interpreted by the 
former as leaning toward the latter. The field dealt with is broad and com- 
plex, and the material here summarized should be supplemented by sur- 
veys of (1) statistical methods and their implications; (2) the present 
state of knowledge of gene transmission and influence; and (3) heredity 
and environment in relation to physical traits and mental abnormalities. 

Professor Holmes is already widely known among both biologists and 
sociologists for his contributions to biology. The present work is written 
from the standpoint of one who feels that “the progress of knowledge in 
this field has materially strengthened the position of the eugenist’’; and 
he believes that “eugenics is still of the greatest importance for human 
welfare.” The contents of the volume are indicated by chapter headings 
such as the following: ‘Some Biological Preliminaries,” ‘“The Legions of 
the Ill-Born,” ‘“‘The Heredity of Superior Ability,” ‘“The Sources of the 
Birth Supply,” “Natural Selection, or the Ministrations of Death,” “Eu- 
genics and Its Critics,” “What Can We Do about It?” The Appendix of 
thirty-five pages contains brief summaries of recent research materials on 
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various problems touched upon in the text. There is a selected body of 
references for each chapter and an index. 

As the title suggests, Professor Holmes is not too optimistic regarding 
the eugenic outlook. On the whole, he leans strongly to the opinion of 
Bertrand Russell that eugenics and democracy will not mix and that con- 
sequently one may expect that for another century or so each succeeding 
generation will be somewhat more stupid than its predecessor. His final 
chapter is, however, a brief comprehensive survey of proposals and possi- 
bilities into which creeps more than one note of mild optimism. While the 
book is semipopular in character, it will abundantly repay reading by 
those sociologists inclined to be skeptical of the bases of eugenic opinion, 
partly because the author summarizes a good deal of pertinent research 
material and partly because he disposes of a considerable number of mis- 
conceptions and errors of reasoning on the part of opponents. 

FRANK H. HANKINS 


SmitH COLLEGE 


Inheritance. By PHytiis BENTLEY. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1932. Pp. 592. $2.50. 

It is unusual for a novel to be reviewed in a learned journal devoted to 
sociology; but there is ample justification for the present instance, for al- 
though Inheritance is a work of fiction, it is something more than a product 
of the imagination. It may be described as an artistic presentation of cer- 
tain important social phenomena as they are reflected in tke lives of par- 
ticular human beings who pass through a historical period. 

The period covered is from 1812 until the present day. The scene is 
laid in England, in the heart of thé West Riding. The social phenomena 
dealt with are the relations between employers and workers in the woolen 
industry and the effect on those relations of the introduction of machinery, 
the Luddite riots which followed it, the Chartist movement, the growth of 
trade-unions, popular education, democratic local government, the World 
War beginning in 1914, and the subsequent depression which has prevailed 
in the industry-until the present day. The men and women through whose 
lives we witness both the causes and the effects of these social movements 
are the various members of the Oldroyd family. The Oldroyds are a rising 
line of mill-owners who carry on the manufacture of cloth from generation 
to generation. Their fortunes and destinies, their happiness and misery, 
are inescapably entwined with the love and hatred of certain lesser strains, 
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the Barnforths and Mellors, who in course of time become intermingled 
both biologically and spiritually with the main stock. The central drama 
of the book arises from the fact that the Mellors and the Barnforths are 
among the Oldroyd workpeople. 

Miss Bentley has conceived a splendid story, excellently written and 
constructed. She has a genuine philosophy of history, although she has the 
literary discretion to keep it in the background until the very end. There 
will be many economic historians and sociologists who will be glad to know 
of a novel which is almost certain to interest the intelligent student and 


to enlighten the backward one. 
A. RoBson 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


- The Origin and Nature of Man. By G. Sprtter. London: Williams 


& Norgate Ltd., 1931. Pp. xiv+383. 7s. 6d. 


It is somewhat surprising that American sociologists have as yet given 
no adequate recognition to this epoch-making work. Its title, to be sure, 
is somewhat misleading, and to some it might suggest a work in biology. 
Indeed, some reviews of the book have treated it as a work in biology; 
and this is possible because practically the first hundred pages are devoted 
to a statement of the biological background! It is really, however, an 
inquiry into the fundamentals of man’s social and cultural life. After the 
first four chapters, the problem of the distinctive nature of human social 
behavior and the laws of human social development are taken up. 

These laws are found to be four in number: (1) the law of limitless 
increase in cultural diversity; (2) the law of limitless progress; (3) the 
law of limitless growth in co-operation; (4) the law of limitless individual 
perfectibility. The titles of these latter chapters might suggest to some 
that the work is one of speculative Utopianism, like Condorcet’s “Sketch.” 
This would be, however, another mistake, as the book is one of careful, 
scientific synthesis, based upon the work of over six hundred scientific 
authorities. 

The central thesis of the book is that human social and cultural de- 
velopment is based upon man’s capacity to learn freely from others. It is 
this capacity which is the differential factor which separates human life 
from the rest of animal life, and which should be used as the basis of a 
scientific sociology. By means of this capacity, all human beings can 
freely profit by the experiences of their fellows near and far, in space and 
time, and in this way can multiply their powers almost infinitely. In the 
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animal world the individual is guided by instinct and individual intelli- 
gence; in the human world individuals are able to profit by the thoughts 
and experiences of their myriad fellows. Animals, Dr. Spiller says, are 
“§ndividuo-psychic,” while man is “specio-psychic,” human achieve- 
ments being the result of cumulative and collective effort throughout the 
ages. 

Dr. Spiller argues that social theory should start with this fundamental 
difference between man and other animals. The explanation of human 
culture and social behavior must be sought in those elements in human 
nature which are peculiar to man, and not in those which he possesses in 
common with the rest of the animal world. For example, any appeal to 
sub-human instincts must of necessity fail. Culture must be explained 
largely, if not entirely, in terms of culture. Biological and geographical 
factors can only be used as a background to explain social conditions. 
Especially we cannot account for the variations in cultural level in terms 
of in-born biological differences or variations. Even individual mental 
differences are primarily explicable on a non-biological basis by reference 
to cultural causes. 

Dr. Spiller recognizes fully the work of others who have preceded him 
in the development of this theory, the *7‘hropologists, cultural sociolo- 
gists, and practical educators and humanitarians. He has invented the 
term “inter-learning”’ to describe the process by which human beings learn 
from other human beings. He prefers this term to the term “collective 
learning” or “group-learning” proposed by the writer of this review; 
and it must be admitted that his term is a better designation of the con- 
crete process from the point of view of the individual. With Spiller the 
human social process becomes essentially a process of inter-learning, and 
the conclusion is that the factors detérmining social change are independ- 
ent of the factors determining biological change. 

Several criticisms might be made of Mr. Spiller’s book other than those 
already suggested. It would seem that a somewhat fuller recognition of 
the place of instinctive tendencies in the social process is entirely com- 
patible with his general thesis. It would also seem to the reviewer that it 
would not detract from the value of his theory to give more weight to 
individual differences in cultural and social development. These are, 
however, minor criticisms, and the book will long remain a monument of 
sociological synthesis. I believe, as I have said elsewhere, that it furnishes 
a basis for all sane sociology and that American sociologists cannot afford 
to pass it by. 

CuaRLEs A. ELLwoop 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
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Social Disorganization. By Maser A. Exvtiott and Francis E. 
MERRILL. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. Pp. xv+827. 
$3.50. 

The authors of this volume undertake to present social problems and 
personal maladjustments from a sociological point of view, to integrate 
practical considerations of social welfare into an ordered system of social 
thought, to understand the so-called practical problems by relating them 
to the social processes from which they arise. The volume opens with 
two chapters which define the sociological standpoint on which the sub- 
sequent analysis proceeds. The subject matter proper is organized into 
the three divisions of personal, family, and community disorganization. 
Each section, as each chapter, is prefaced by brief treatment of the “‘con- 
ceptual nature of the social processes involved in the particular type of 
disorganization under consideration.”” The book is exceptionally well 
written and abundantly documented by footnote citations to the perti- 
nent literature. As a text for college classes, the volume is so distinctly 
superior as to be without a rival in its particular field. 


E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Pilgrims of Russian-Town. By PAULINE V. Younc. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxi+296. $3.00. 

This book is a valuable case history of the interaction between the 
past experiences of two cultural groups, that of Russian peasants and a 
heterogeneous group in an American city. It depicts the interaction be- 
tween a simple rural culture and that of a complex urban environment 
that has always marked life in an American city. Rural Americans and 
all European peasants have had similar experiences, so the study is sig- 
nificant since it brings into high relief the adjustment process in city life. 
It shows, also, how completely individuals and their social heritages are 
inextricably related. The Molokans, a religious sect from Russia, were 
able to bring with them the entire subjective aspect of their Russian 
social heritage which was signalized by religious and pacifistic patterns of 
behavior. 

The story of The Pilgrims of Russian-Town is a scholarly contribution 
to the growing literature on sects. It shows how sects come into existence 
and struggle to maintain themselves in an unfriendly situation. It is a 
sociclogical document that can be used as supplementary material in 
courses on immigration, urban life, social pathology, and all others that 
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deal with cultural conflicts. The social psychologist who is interested in 
changes that take place in human nature in a new cultural milieu will 
find this study worth while. It will provide valuable “funded knowledge” 
for the social worker who must deal with those of foreign cultures. 


L. Guy Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


The Taxi-Dance Hall. A Sociological Study in Commercialized Rec- 
reation and City Life. By Paut G. Cressey. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxi+300. $3.00. 

A wealth of information and many well-substantiated conclusions on a 
subject not hitherto systematically explored are furnished in this volume. 
The taxi-dance hall is described from the vantage points of its natural 
history and ecology, the social worlds of its employees, the situations of 
its patrons, and the social problems it involves. The book presents the 
testimony of girls, patrons, and managers, excerpts from life-histories and 
from the records of social agencies, spot-maps, and a glossary of the argot 
of the dance hall. The index is sufficiently inclusive to render the abun- 
dance of cross-references in footnotes superfluous. Much new and hard 
ground must have been broken in developing techniques for obtaining 
information on the many phases considered. The most notable contribu- 
tions are perhaps in the chapter on social reform, where the position is 
taken that the taxi-dance hall meets certain legitimate needs arising out of 
city life, representing ‘‘an adroit adjustment to a previously unrecognized 
demand” (p. 288). At the same time both potential and real elements of 
demoralization are clearly recognized. 

It is one of the values of such a study that it provokes as many ques- 
tions as it answers. Some, for example, might relate to the Filipinos, who 
without the taxi-dance hall have almost no social contacts with women; 
others to the conception of the dance as a legitimate agency for satisfying 
a valid human need in the form of sensual gratification. The reviewer is 
reluctant to accept the belief that most of the fundamental wishes of a 
girl are satisfied by the life of such halls (pp. 32-33). Again, to one versed 
in Westermarck the view that marriage is for the rearing of children (p. 
252) does not seem “new” or “revolutionary.”’ A more thorough analysis 
of the cultural mixture of the areas represented by girl dancers would 
have been of value, though the author could scarcely have included much 
more than he did in a readable book. 

It is due the author to state that he has treated his material with a 
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nice delicacy and a scientific detachment not deserving of the somewhat 
meretricious advertising by which his book was introduced to the public. 


EVELYN BucHAN CROOK 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


One Hundred Years of Land Values in Chicago. By Hemer Hoyt. — 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xxxii+519. 
$5.00. 

This study of the history of land values in Chicago represents an out- 
standing contribution to land economics. It represents a most laborious 
gathering of materials and a conscientious analysis of them. It contains 
103 charts and 103 statistical tables in which the materials are presented. 

Part I presents the general historical background of Chicago’s growth 
from 1830 to 1933 with the emphasis placed upon the general economic 
forces affecting land values. 

Part II is analytical, presenting a study of the relationship between the 
growth of Chicago and the ebb and flow of land values. A thoughtful 
presentation of the sequence of events in land-value cycles greatly in- 
creases the value of the material presented. The Appendix contains a de- 
scription of the Chicago land market and an account of the technique em- 
ployed in assembling the basic land-value data. 

Many of the impressions that pass current regarding the growth of land 
values will suffer considerably from this careful analysis by Mr. Hoyt, 
made in a city which is remarkable for the rapidity of its growth and 
where, if anywhere, the thesis that all land values tend to increase would 
be expected to demonstrate itself. In the words of Professor Millis, who 
wrote the Foreword: “The volume of data to be collected, studied, and 
weighed was appalling; the factors to be discovered and held in mind 
many, interrelated, and confusing. ... . Perhaps there will be difference 
of opinion as to some of the methods employed. ... . Yet it isa contribu- 
tion of great value.” 


M. FISHER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Art of Conference. By FRANK WALSER. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1933. Pp. x+305. $3.00. 

An interesting book, with a bibliography on conferences and a brief 
account of some dozen of them. These last include three which the author 
conducted and others in which he participated, besides some historically 
important ones of an international character. 
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The author appears to be of Polish antecedents and has had extensive 
contacts with the Society of Friends. He is at his best when advising 
about conferences organized for religious discussion to promote harmony 
and good-will and to integrate personality. A whole chapter is devoted to 
the subject of silence in the conference. He is interested in deep personal 
problems and the fuller religious life. 

The success of a conference is held to depend on the personality of the 
leader, his skill in selecting the members, and their sincerity and purity 
of motive. The leader must have the feel of the musician. Coué and the 
faith healers receive sympathetic mention. 

The very limitations of the book should be fruitful in stimulating in- 
vestigation. It may be that the purpose of the conference should determine 
the method and that there are several kinds of appropriate procedure. 
To decide on definite action within a limited time may require very dif- 
ferent methods than are needed when spiritual harmony and removal of 
prejudice is chiefly sought. There is also a third type of conference which 
is a search for means to carry out an agreed purpose. 

The concepts of social psychology should be of assistance in formulat- 
ing the needed theory of conference so that we may have a communicable 
technique that will not depend on the vague and indefinite. A primary 
group differs from a formal group. Each would seem to require different 
conference procedure. The writings of Miss Follett, the publications of 
the Inquiry, and such books as this are welcome contributions to a 
difficult and important subject. 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public Opinion and World Politics. Edited by Quincy Wnricxr. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiiit+237. $3.00. 
The Foreword by Professor Wright states: 

The lectures here reproduced were delivered at the Tenth Institute under 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, held at the University of 
Chicago from June 19 to June 29, 1933. The Institute was devoted to “The 
Formation of Public Opinion in World Politics,’ and the lectures discussed the 
problem from the practical point of view of the journalist and man-of-affairs 
as well as from the analytic point of view of the historian and social scientist. 


The first lecture, first chapter in the book, is by John W. Dafoe, the 
managing editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, and attempts to define public 
opinion and illustrate it from the rich background of political and journal- 
istic experience of this notable supporter of liberalism in Canada. 
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Following this auspicious opening, we have three lectures by Jules 
Auguste Saurewein, former editor of Paris-Soir, associated for many years 
with French journalism, and frequent correspondent of the New York 
Times. These presentations attempt to state: (1) the extent to which 
materia] issues interfere with the formation of enlightened public opinion, 
(2) how political power and other forces affect public opinion, and (3) 
what are the contributions of culture—philosophy, religion, art—to the 
formation of sound opinion—and all from the standpoint of the thought- 
ful and successful journalist. 

Succeeding these we find a series of three lectures by Edgar Stern- 
Rubarth, prominent in the field of European journalism for many years, 
author of several books, and editor-in-chief and assistant manager of the 
Wolff Telegraphic Bureau in Berlin. From his very wide organizational 
experiences he brought the conference a discussion of the methods of 
propaganda, centering, first, on the history and development of political 
propaganda; second, on the use of slogans and other symbols in the forma- 
tion of public opinion; and, third, on the “holy mission” of journalism. 
His interpretation of Hitlerism is most illuminating. 

Ralph H. Lutz, of Stanford University and chairman of the directors 
of the Hoover War Library—which includes a remarkable collection of 
war-propaganda materials—presents the eighth lecture, in which he de- 
votes himself to certain aspects of the World War propaganda and at- 
tempts to set forth the influence of organized public opinion upon the con- 
duct of internal and foreign affairs. He emphasizes what is all too evident 
to the present reviewer, namely, the pressing need for co-operative re- 
search as a prerequisite to the definitive measurement of the influence of 
propaganda. 

The final lecture, by H. D. Lasswell, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, and author of Propaganda Technique 
in the W orld War and also Psychopathology and Politics, analyzes and com- 
pares the strategy of revolutionary leaders and war propagandists, at- 
tempts to penetrate some of the “inner tensions” of our time, and pays 
tribute to the “search for the rationale of the non-rational.”’ 

In reviewing this book, I found myself in rather a unique position. In 
the first place, I heard most of these lectures; I heard these men give pub- 
lic utterance to what my eyes later fell upon in print. But, more than this, 
I sat at a conference table for some days with these men and listened to 
them discuss with their fellows all sorts of matters related to the central 
theme. I had intimate contacts with some of them. I gained a certain 
slant on some of their idiosyncrasies, heard them defend themselves wit- 
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tily or seriously when challenged, heard them talk about matters which 
could not be given to the public. All of this experience made its contribu- 
tion to the enthusiasm with which I read these formal and illuminating 
expositions. 
FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Towards the Seizure of Power. By V. 1. Lentn. English trans. New 
York: International Publishers, 1932. Vol. I: pp. 304; Vol. IT: 
Pp. 350. $7.00. 

These two volumes contain a selection of newspaper articles and let- 
ters written by Lenin from the July days of 1917 to the eve of the October 
revolution. Volume II contains a revised translation of Lenin’s famous 
pamphlet on the State and Revolution which was composed during this 
period. To the reader unacquainted with the general scheme of historical 
development in Russia since the beginning of the twentieth century, these 
writings, dashed off on the firing line of the revolutionary struggle, and 
still conveying the flavor and freshness of pieces hot from the press, may 
be difficult to follow. Detailed references are made to the crowded cal- 
endar of events and personalities, too recent to be seen always in proper 
perspective; pages are given over to discussions of matters concerning 
which Lenin could presuppose some familiarity on the part of his readers. 
It would be advisable, therefore, for all but the expert to acquaint them- 
selves with a general history of the Russian Revolution before approach- 
ing these volumes. And there are at least two good reasons why Lenin’s 
Towards the Seizure of Power should be read in conjunction with Trotsky’s 
History of the Russian Revolution. First, both men were working hand in 
hand during this period not only against the Kerensky régime, but against 
the waverers in the ranks of the Bolsheviki themselves; and, second, 
Trotsky’s account, which is the most comprehensive in English, makes 
reference to materials and events not included by the present editors of 
Lenin’s works, especially on the differences between Lenin and other 
members of the central committee of his party, including Stalin. 

This collection of Lenin’s writings is far more important for what it 
reveals about the character of Lenin’s thought and revolutionary states- 
manship than for the light it throws on the factional differences among 
his collaborators and followers. Every one of his analyses is a concrete 
illustration of the logic of Marxism in action. Here is no mechanical ap- 
plication of sacrosanct principles, ro fetish of formulas behind which 
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political stupidity or cowardice can hide. Problems are treated in their 
own terms. The immediate historical situation and its possibilities are 
taken as points of departure. There is a patient worrying to ascertain ob- 
jective facts always accompanied by an evaluation of the dynamic social] 
and psychological context in which they are found. Lenin never forgot 
his Marxist principles, but he never forgot to test them in the light of the 
revolutionary goal—the conquest of political power—and the conse- 
quences of the daily activity in its behalf. Lenin not only had to lead the 
fight against those whom he regarded as the class enemy, but he had to 
wage a struggle for his conception of Marxism against other Marxists. 
Nowhere has he epitomized his philosophy with such incisiveness as in the 
following passage in the course of a discussion on the relation between 
peasants and workers: 

The transfer of political power to the proletariat—that is the crux of the 
matter. After that, everything essential, basic, and important in the 242 in- 
structions will be possible of realisation. Life will show what modifications will be 
necessary. This is the last thing to worry about. We are not doctrinaires. Our 
philosophy is not a dogma, but a guide to action. 

We do not claim that Marx or the Marxists know the road to Socialism in all 
its completeness. That is nonsense. We know the direction of this road, we 
know what class forces lead along it, but concretely and practically it will be 
learned from the experience of the millions when they take up the task [I, 133]. 


Lenin is at his best in tackling a concrete problem. He makes his prin- 
ciples appear to come out of a fresh analysis of new situations. His theo- 
retical formulations, however, although important and illuminating, have 
not the same power of carrying conviction to those who are not already 
convinced before they read them. This may be due to the fact that in his 
theoretical writings, especially in his Materialism and Empirico-Criticism 
and the State and Revolution, Lenin is more interested in establishing the 
historic content of the Marxist doctrines against revisionists than he is in 
arguing the positions from scratch. 

The reviewer feels it necessary to call attention to the dangerously mis- 
leading character of the explanatory notes and supplementary material 
supplied by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute to these volumes of Lenin’s 
Collected Works. They reflect the factional struggle between Stalin and 
his followers against Trotsky—a struggle which expresses itself in bold 
efforts to re-write history, magnify whatever differences existed between 
Lenin and Trotsky, and to eliminate the latter as much as possible from 
his réle in the titanic struggles of the Russian Revolution. One need but 
compare the biographical notice of Trotsky in this volume with those 
which appeared in earlier volumes published when Trotsky had not yet 
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been banished to the lowest pits of counter-revolutionary hell. In fact, 
this “scientific” edition of Lenin’s works describes Trotsky not in Lenin’s 
words but in Stalin’s words: 

Trotsky, L. D. (BronstEmn)—Social-Democrat, who within the Russian 
Social-Democracy headed the “centrists,’’ which subsequently degenerated into 
the part “advanced detachments of counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie [II, 293]. 
[The last phrase is Stalin’s characterization of Trotsky.—S. H.] 


Nor is Stalin described in Lenin’s own words but in the following: 

Statin, J. V. (DyucasHvit1)—The most prominent continuer of Lenin’s 
cause and his most orthodox disciple, the inspirer of all the most important 
measures taken by the Communist Party in its struggle for building up Social- 
ism, the greatest theoretician of Marxism-Leninism, etc. [II, 291]. 


One must protest. This is not scientific history. This is a factional war. 
It seriously prejudices the claim of this edition to be either definitive, 
objective, and—on many points—even reliable. 


SipNEY Hook 
New York UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COL™EGE 


Modern Germany: A Study of Conflicting Loyalties. By PAut Kosox. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933, Pp. xxi+348. 

In this volume—the last to be published of the Civic Training Series 
edited by Charles E. Merriam—Paul Kosok, assistant professor of history 
at Long Island University, has summarized the results of six years’ study 
of political attitudes in the German Republic. The reader wishes at times 
that the summary had been less condensed and that the large masses of 
factual material hinted at here and there had been presented in full. But 
the work, in general, is invaluable for a comprehension of the background 
of the Third Reich. The Fascist revolution took place after the work was 
completed. It is mentioned only in the Preface and in a frantic closing 
paragraph. Between these terminal points Professor Kosok has set forth 
the data which are indispensable to an understanding of German politics, 
past and present. Without confessing himself a Marxian, the author has 
nevertheless built his presentation around an analysis of class attitudes 
and ideologies and of interclass relations. 

The first seventy-five pages contain a brief but lucid treatment of the 
historical development in Germany of the bourgeoisie, the industrial pro- 
letariat, the middle classes, the landed aristocracy, the agricultural pro- 
letariat, and the peasantry. Part II, “The State,” treats of political 
parties, the administrative bureaucracy, the army, and the school system. 
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Part III, “Non-State Organizations and Elements,” discusses the civic 
réle of the churches, the youth movements, particularisms, national 
minorities within and without the Reich, the press, the radio, and the 
cinema. A valuable chapter on “National Symbolism” by Isidor Gins- 
burg concludes the survey of civic-training agencies. The futilities of 
social democracy, the vanished dreams of Communism, the neglect of the 
emotional imponderables by the partisans of the Weimar Republic, the 
persisting power of reactionary militarist and aristocratic groups, the 
opportunism of the haute bourgeoisie, and the neuroses of the Kleinbiir- 
gertum are all set forth with admirable clarity and objectivity. Here one 
perceives the raw materials of the Nazi Weltanschauung and the fixed 
values and stereotypes in German culture which discredited the Republic 
and made possible the final triumph of national megalomania, racial in- 
tolerance, and militaristic absolutism. One can only express the hope that 
this work will be followed by an equally comprehensive treatment of the 
new techniques of political propaganda and civic education developed by 
the Fascist dictatorship. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Coming Struggle for Power. By JOHN StRACHEY. New York: 

Covici-Friede, 1933. Pp. viii+399. 

This young Britisher has undergone a drastic and continuing transfor- 
mation of his basic ideas in recent months, induced by the contemporary 
turmoil which is likewise blasting established ideologies of a surprisingly 
large number of us in the American intellectual group. Evelyn John St. 
Loe Strachey, son of the late John St. Loe Strachey, so many years illus- 
trious editor of the Spectator, has loaded his thirty-odd years of existence 
with vigorous experiences; defeated for Parliament in 1924, he was later 
successful and served in the Labour plurality of 1929-31. In the fall of 
1931, he resigned from the parliamentary Labour party and contested his 
former seat as an Independent. 

The present volume, first published in England in late 1932, evidences 
the doubts, gropings, and study by which the author has achieved his pres- 
ent relative certitude in the communist position. The book may be rough- 
ly divided into three aspects. First, we have an analysis of the present 
capitalist system, drawing frequently on British theorists. This analysis 
will displease orthodox academic economists; but, it may be said, these 
times cry aloud for displeasing ideas! Second, the author analyzes the réle 
of Social Democracy (particularly the British Labour party) with rather 
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devastating results for liberal-socialist “gradualism.” And, third, 
throughout the book is interspersed a discussion of the theory of revolu- 
tion; here nothing new is presented, but rather a timely emphasizing of 
facts long known to sociologists. 

A few minor corrections may be pointed out: G. B. Shaw’s Fabianism 
is dated “‘in the seventies” (p. 199); a more comprehensive and significant 
Index is needed; the loose use of the terms “instincts” and “instinctive” is 
jarring to the American reader, etc. 

This work has been termed “dogmatic” by conservative British review- 
ers; withal, social scientists need be wary of bludgeon words such as “‘dog- 
matic."’ Even our much-wooed objectivity needs to be seen in the cold 
light of class interests; dogmatism, necessitated by space limitations, is 
offensive to us only when it is not our brand! 

Evidently aimed at the non-academic reader, this volume is not suited 
as a textbook; however, it certainly merits the attention of every sociology 
teacher and of advanced students. Its extreme value to the sociologist is 
in directing seasonable attention to the fancifulness of relying upon educa- 
tion, liberal sentiments, harmony of interests, etc., to accomplish drastic 
changes—a fancifulness indulged in by extant writers of social-pathology 
textbooks, in their chapter-by-chapter accounts of “‘the way out’ for 
specific social problems. Is it too much to expect that sociologists will 
soon more seriously apply to their whole field their long-discovered knowl- 
edge that ideas and institutions are determined by primary mores? Says 
Strachey (p. 227): 

The necessity of an objective force incarnated by a specific social class in 
order to achieve a new type of society, the futility of supposing that sweet rea- 
sonableness can solve the iron contradiction of our extant social order, these 
things cannot be understood unless sonre cauterizing flame has passed over the 
mind. 

S. CLayTON NEWMAN 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Insecurity: A Challenge to America. By ABRAHAM Epstein. New 
York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933. Pp. xv+680. $4.00. 
This challenge to capitalistic America is frankly and unashamed a 

propagandist work. But it is more than that. It is a fat compendium of 

facts on many aspects of the present social situation in the United States. 

Wages, savings, insurance, company welfare, philanthropy, sickness, old 

age, invalidity, and unemployment—all contribute their quota. The key- 

note to the whole study is sounded by Frances Perkins’ brief introduction 
in the statement that “material distress and deterioration of human values 
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grow at a greater pace than the preventive measures we take.” Although 
the author avers that he “frankly advocates social insurance as a feasible 
method of social security,’ he really does much more than that, and goes 
to the extreme of insisting that social insurance is the only method short 
of revolution for attaining social security. While rejecting the attitude 
that writers on economic and social problems should be objective and im- 
partial, he tends to lean so heavily in the other direction that the great 
mass of facts which he has brought together lose some of their compelling 
effect. Most thinking people are agreed that certain forms of social in- 
surance are not only eminently desirable but feasible. And it is quite clear 
in the light of recent events that savings and ordinary forms of insurance 
are not adequate to meet such a cataclysm as seems to have overwhelmed 
the business world in the last five years. Unemployment insurance ap- 
pears to be a workable plan. Certain forms of health insurance adapted to 
American conditions might also prove effective. Old-age pensions are 
capturing American imagination as rapidly as mothers’ pensions did a 
decade or two ago. But, granting these facts, they still do not prove that 
even the wide assortment of social insurance proposed by Mr. Epstein 
would either solve our social problems or provide what he hopes will be 
the alternative to revolution. On the whole, Mr. Epstein presents his 
materials in highly readable form with good humor and with abundant 
illustration from statistics and case studies. He occasionally seems to force 
his evidence. It is likewise unfortunate for an author to betray an obvious 
personal animosity, such as is displayed repeatedly, toward a previous 
President of the United States. A certain amount of repetition occurs, as 
was almost inevitable in such a comprehensive work based upon the con- 
viction of a unitary remedy. The weakest part of the whole book would 
seem to be the chapter calling for family insurance. This seems to beg the 
whole question of insurance. The author ignores well-known reports and 
public documents adverse to family allowances. He overlooks the German 
rejection of this plan and French labor’s suspicion of it. The best inter- 
pretation to be put upon it is that he must have been tired by the time he 
got to this chapter xxxiv! 

In spite of these criticisms, Epstein’s work is the most thoroughgoing 
and comprehensive monograph which has so far appeared in this field. It 
contains a mine of well-organized information, challenges easy-going pre- 
conceptions, clarifies and implements certain vague aspirations toward a 
more rational social order. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Caste and Credit in the Rural Area. By S. S. NEHRv. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+174. $1.75. 


This little book is a sort of “gem in the rough.”’ Entirely unprepossess- 
ing in appearance and with a title of a rural nature which predicates 
against its acceptance in an urban society, it nevertheless presents a study 
of the ramifications of social stratification in India which deserves careful 
consideration. Although it is a study of a different type, it deserves to be 
ranked with C. Bouglé’s Essais sur le régime des castes (Paris, 1908). For 
the points which the two works have in common, Nehru’s work is far 
more comprehensive and authoritative. It is a statistical study by one 
who begins with an insight into the actual conditions in India which is 
greater than that reached by the average non-Indian writer at the com- 
pletion of his study. The author shows the advantage of good training in 
the social sciences and one is not surprised to find that he has a Ph.D. from 
Heidelberg, an advanced degree in economics from Paris, and a doctorate 
- in jurisprudence from Brussels. 

The motif of this work is the correlation between caste and economic 
conditions and between caste and family conditions. Thus, it is a thor- 
ough sociological study in that it deals with intercorrelations among differ- 
ent fields of human behavior. It is a Durkheimian type of study without 
the elusive metaphysics of this French school. It includes many observa- 
tions made by a mind trained to look for the legal and social fictions which 
fill up this world. The author finds that social position is a factor in eco- 
nomic matters similar in some respects but different in others from condi- 
tions in our Western world. The upper castes have the advantage of 
prestige in economic matters but the lower ones have the compensating 
advantage that they are willing to work and have no inhibitions concern- 
ing the necessity for economic production. The same applies equally as 
well to the Mohammedan castes. There is no Christian caste in India, 
which is, of course, but one of the symptoms of the general inability of 
most branches of the present Christian church to adapt themselves to 
mission conditions. Practically all of the castes are agricultural in nature 
and in spite of their competitive character have adapted themselves to 
each other. Money is seldom used for the purpose for which it is borrowed. 
On the other hand, the ability of the peasant to return his loans is sur- 
prising. The use of jewelry as storehouses of wealth by the masses has 
been exaggerated in writings about India. Castes are ranked by occupa- 
tion, social and religious status, financial] condition, and labor value. Each 
has its ordinary and extraordinary functions. Each large group has its 
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own population processes. The fitting of these social variants into the 
values which constitute the economic life makes the “seamless web” of 
India. The economic man postulated for India by most writers on the 
subject is not found. 

There are many ideas in the work which deserve rigid criticism but at 
least the author is honest. When he talks of “uplift,” he does not disguise 
his meaning under any nonsensical term such as “progress” or “science.” 
The general nature of the work indicates that the author is capable of 
finding his own weaknesses. The reviewer hopes that the author will con- 
tinue to produce work of this type of originality. One closes the work 
feeling that it id worth careful reading. 


Car LE C. ZIMMERMAN 
HARVARD UNTVERSITY 


Labor Economics and Labor Problems. By DALE YoDER. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. 630. $4.00. 


This book is to be commended for two reasons: first, the author rec- 
ognizes that the subject of labor economics and labor problems does not 
mean simply organized labor; in the second place, he attempts to work out 
an institutional approach. 

Too often the writers of textbooks in the field of labor have thought it 
sufficient to write books about organized labor and consider them descrip- 
tive of labor as a whole. This is too limited a point of view as any cursory 
examination of the proportion of workers who are organized in the United 
States will suggest. Also, we have as yet had no adequate treatment of 
labor from a thoroughly institutional point of view. 

The shortcoming of this book is that, like those who have preceded him 
in the attempt, Professor Yoder does not succeed in establishing wholly an 
institutional approach. Early in the book he introduces a chapter on 
“Workers as Human Personalities.” Therein he gives a very excellent 
summary of the various views of scholars toward instinct, attitudes, and 
behavior. But this summary is not followed up. Nowhere in the chapter 
on health and hazards, for example, is there any description of the be- 
havior of workers toward chance-taking, of reasons why they break safety 
rules, of how they feel toward health measures instituted by employers, 
of what reactions they have toward compulsory payment for sickness in- 
surance. In other words, the folkways and mores of the factory, mill, and 
shop are overlooked. 
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A thoroughly institutional approach, moreover, would probably lead 
to less worry about whether or not the study of labor is scientific. I sug- 
gest that it is bad for economics to try to come in under the umbrella of 
the natural scientists. Particularly in the field of labor and capital we 
must not insist too much on the thoroughly scientific nature of the study. 
After all, economics is a study of the conflict of interests and, try as we 
may, in some way or other social beliefs and biases will enter to influence 
judgments and conclusions. What we can attempt to do is to avoid at 
least the conventional biases. But we should not insist that our method is 
that of the scientists, especially as long as people attribute objectivity and 
“truth” to that race of men. 

A thoroughly institutional book, also, would probably do violence to 
part of Professor Yoder’s description of capitalist industry and its devel- 
opment (chap. iv). Taylor and Brown are quoted as saying: “Our indus- 
tries constitute one of our major institutions. A great mill or factory is as 
much an institution in a community as is a church or school.” Here we 
find the word “institution” used in a confusing sense. The great mill or 
factory in the United States is one thing, and in Russia it may mean an- 
other thing. The factory itself may not be a material point. The question 
is: What are the attitudes toward it? To what uses is it put? In these at- 
titudes and ways of acting we have the institutions. 

It is possible to treat labor from a number of points of view. If the au- 
thor is interested in control or reform, as perhaps Professors Tugwell and 
Berle are at the present time, it is necessary to evolve a plan or theory and 
to follow through with such adaptations as experience dictates. But if a 
person is interested, as Professor Yoder is, in learning what is happening 

‘and what is going to happen, a study of behavior is the appropriate ap- 
proach. There are many possible avenues for research in behavior, and 
among them is the possibility of simply going around for the purpose of 
observing and perhaps classifying the behavior of workers in given situa- 
tions. From such a series of studies one might learn much of value for the 
teacher and student in this field who has confidence in an institutional ap- 
proach. Possibly a truly institutional book in labor must await the ac- 
cumulation of such information. 

WILLARD E. ATKINS 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Dne&ni krise rodinného zivota (Present Crisis of Family Life). By 
In. Arnost Bléha. Brno: Published by the author, 1933. Pp. 
120. 


We are lately presented with numerous studies which emphasize that 
the family is seriously shaken in its foundations, and that it will not 
fulfil the functions so much needed in the present crisis. This is the gen- 
eral tone of the work of Keyserling and Mayreder of Germany, Bordeaux, 
Durkheim, and Duprat of France and Switzerland, Michels of Italy, K4d- 
ner, Adamik, and Neumann of Czechoslovakia, and Russell, Groves, and 
Mowrer of England and America. Bléha, a foremost Czechoslovak 
sociologist, now caps the past performances with a work which presents 
a vast store of new material and which has eliminated the superfluous. 
He analyzes the sexual, technical, economic, spiritual, and moral elements 
of modern culture, which influence the weakening of the formerly strong 
family organization, discusses their individual results, such as the revolt 
of man and woman and the fate of the child and society, and concludes by 
_ criticizing the present attempts to solve the problems of sex and the 
family, not forgetting to add his own proposals for a solution. Mrs. 
Blaha has added as an appendix several examples of family disharmony 
in the fiction form. Though this is a small volume, and though it is writ- 
ten in Czech (and thus inaccessible to most sociologists), it is an admirable 
and provocative study based on wide research, shot through with a dis- 
arming suavity and maturity of judgment which make the author’s 
mildest criticism more effective than another man’s invective. 


S. RoucekK 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The Divorce Court. Volume II. Ohio. By L. C. MARSHALL and 
GEOFFREY May (with the statistical assistance of Etva L. 
Marquarp and RutH RETICKER). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933. Pp. 438. $3.50. 

This investigation covers the 9,237 actions for divorce, annulment, and 
alimony, disposed of by the courts of Ohio July 1 to December 31, 1930. 
The data from the records of these cases are dealt with statistically under 
three main heads: the personnel of divorce actions, the outcome of the 
cases, and the time involved. With these data are incorporated a survey 
of the statistics of divorce in Ohio over a period of several decades, a de- 
tailed summary of the law of divorce in Ohio, an account of the procedural 
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tactics, and a detailed plan for a more scientific recording of divorce ac- 
tions and the statistical reporting of them. 

Within the limits of this review it is impossible to summarize findings. 
But two quotations will suggest the tone of the conclusions. “The final 
outcome is this: a divorce decree will be duly issued to anyone who has a 
certain amount of time and money—and a cooperative spouse” (page 23). 
“Divorce litigation, irrespective of what the forms may be, is really oc- 
cupied in the main with property rights, money payments, and the cus- 
tody of the children” (page 370). 

To those professionally interested in the problem of divorce this is an im- 
portant book. It is realistic beyond the usual skeletal realism of statistical 
studies. It offers no solutions, but it raises questions that call for answers. 


C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Alcohol: Its Effects on Man. By Haven Emerson. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. x+114. $1.00. 


In this brief volume, directed to “‘school teachers and high school and college 
students,” Dr. Emerson summarizes the present position of biological and so- 
ciological knowledge of the beverage use of alcohol. The approach is from the 
standpoint of public health with relation to both the individual and society. 

The presentation of medical, physiological, and psychological data is in es- 
sential agreement with the scientific literature with the possible exception of the 
chapters of acute alcohol poisoning and chronic alcohol poisoning, in which some 
of the conclusions and inferences are debatable at present in the absence of com- 
plete evidence. 

Statistics from insurance companies, public health records, and military rec- 
ords are given to show the relation of alcohol to mortality and the incidence of 
disease. In chapter xxv, Dr. Emerson presents a sensible discussion of the use of 
scientific knowledge in the beverage utilization of alcohol. 

The book should fill a useful purpose, although it seems somewhat heavy for 
high-school pupils. There is no index, but the extremely short chapters make 
the table of contents an acceptable substitute for reference. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


., Public Opinion and the Press: Addresses and Discussion at the Sixth 

Emory Institute of Citizenship and Georgia Press Institute. Edited by 
CULLEN BRYANT GOSNELL and RAYMOND BLALock Nixon. (Bulletin 
of Emory University, Vol. XIX, No. 2.) Atlanta: Emory University, 
1933- Pp. 177. 


The papers and summaries of round-table discussions that comprise this 
volume deal with a motley assortment of topics loosely integrated about the 
central theme, “Public Opinion and the Press.’’ The subjects range over such 
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diverse problems as war debts, non-voting, the cost of medical care, and the 
future of the Democratic party. The result is less a contribution to the funda- 
mental understanding of the press and its share in public opinion than an at- 
tempt to orient newspaper leaders, particularly those of the South, to some of the 
exigent social problems now confronting both press and public. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Krig Eller Fred? By ORVAR WALLENGREN. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 

Forlag, 1932. Pp. 244. 

After tracing the history of past wars, the author indicates the failure of cul- 
ture, religion, and morals in preventing the World War. Strong nationalism, 
mass suggestion, and propaganda threaten future wars. The League of Nations 
has failed in achieving peace and disarmament. A novel peace plan is outlined 
in which the nations associated retain their economic and political sovereignty 
but are bound through the personal oaths of the majority of their citizens not 
to engage in war. 

Eimer L. SETTERLUND 
Hastincs COLLEGE 


[The following communication has been received from Professor 
C. A. Ellwood. No rejoinder seems necessary. I permit myself only 
to explain the reference to the “second generation.”’ This was in- 
tended as a term of honor to designate those men whose work im- 
mediately followed the founders of American sociology. Had there 
been any thought that the classification would have been resented 
it would not have been made. A. W. Small used to urge his students 
to make his work out of date as soon as possible. He realized that, 
in the long run, it is the students who sit in judgment on the work 
of the teachers.—E. F.] 


To the Editor of the American Journal of Sociology: 


I am somewhat astonished at the review of my book on Methods in 
Sociology in your March issue by my friend, Professor Ellsworth Faris. 
I am astonished because instead of reviewing the book he reads me a lec- 
ture on my position in the development of American sociology and alleges 
that I am passé in the matter of scientific methods. Perhaps I am; but 
truth is truth, and facts will not budge, and it still seems to me that sci- 
ence is, or ought to be, a search for truth. 
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My chief complaint, however, is that while my reviewer defends the 
natural-science point of view in sociology and contends that sociology is 
“a natural science,” he does so not through a careful examination of the 
nature of social facts, but rather by means of a philosophical theory, 
namely, that the naturalistic point of view is inclusive and adequate for 
the understanding of all facts, including those of human society. 

For fear, however, that I have misunderstood him, let me restate his 
argument in three propositions: (1) sociology is a natural science, since 
“all is natural’’; (2) “philosophy is not science’’; (3) the more recent de- 
velopments in sociology, though they may be extreme, like all recent dis- 
coveries in the sciences have strong probabilities on their side. 

1. Now, even if we accept the philosophical view that “‘all is natural,”’ 
I do not see how this helps us to determine the validity of generally ac- 
cepted natural-science methods in the field of the social sciences. If the 
facts that the social sciences deal with are unique, and not to be found 
in the rest of nature, then we will have to have special methods to deal 
with them. The distinction between the sciences of nature and the sci- 
ences of culture will remain even if we take the natural sciences most 
closely similar in method to sociology. For example, in geology observa- 
tion is limited and experiment and measurement often not available. 
Yet, between geological facts and human social facts the widest possible 
difference exists. For geological facts are still physical facts, while human 
social facts are always products of culture. Even Capone is a product of 
culture. To include culture in nature is surely too cheap a way to settle 
the methodological problem involved in the handling of human social 
facts. This is a merely verbal solution of the problem. If the reviewer 
had candidly confessed that human social facts are the results of cultural 
values, he surely would not have used this way of disposing of the method- 
ological problem. For the facts dealt with by the sciences of culture have 
no analogue in the rest of nature, and as they make the sciences of culture 
different, the latter require different methods. That is all that I attempt- 
ed to show. We cannot evade the distinction between sciences of culture 
and sciences of nature by merely saying that “all is natural.” 

2. The reviewer tells us that “philosophy is not science,” and strongly 
implies even that it cannot become “‘scientific.”” As proof he mentions the 
fact that philosophy has “‘schools.”” Did anyone ever hear of “schools” in 
biology, psychology, and sociology? The reviewer may say that it is 
because these are “tainted with philosophy.”’ But the history of science 
shows that schools exist in all the sciences and have burdened the devel- 
opment of the sciences quite as much as they have of philosophy. Surely 
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philosophy seeks demonstrated conclusions not less than science. More- 
over, practically all recent philosophy seeks to build itself up on the facts 
of experience and to become to that extent “scientific.”” Whether we take 
philosophy as a theory of evidence, or knowledge, or as a synthetic infer- 
ence from the results of science concerning ultimate problems, it would 
seem that in either case it has very close relations to all the sciences. 
Moreover, the fact that there are general trends in modern philosophy 
would seem to indicate that agreement is possible concerning its problems. 
It is surely to the advantage even of the “third generation” of sociologists 
to know something in detail of the critical methods employed by philos- 
ophers, something, in other words, of the logic of inference. 

3. My reviewer by implication indorses the idea that the latest devel- 
opment in a science is probably the most nearly correct. The history of 
the sciences again shows the fallacy of such reasoning. Fads and fashions 
have affected all the sciences. My plea for a broader method is simply a 
plea to avoid the seductive influences of fads and fashions in methods. 
But if we call sociology a “natural science,”’ and our students fail to see 
that it is something more, then there are grave dangers of following tradi- 
tions that will not work in the field of the social sciences. This is what I 
meant when I called the behaviorists “traditionalists.” They have simply 
carried over the natural-science tradition into the field of the social sci- 
ences. At bottom they are not innovators, but imitators; and someone 
should have the courage to tell them so, even though it makes him un- 
popular. 

In conclusion, let me also express surprise that my reviewer speaks of 
Professor Cooley as “‘irenic,” although Cooley himself in his last book 
called pure behaviorism in the social sciences ‘‘mystification” and “‘pseu- 
do-science” (Life and the Student, pp. 151, 154). I cannot understand 
why Professor Cooley is given a “halo” while I am given something else, 
although I profess to be his faithful follower. It is comforting to me to be 
able to quote in reply the words of Professor Ross who in judging this 
same book said: “You are so broad and fair in your outlook, you show 
such sympathy with the champions of natural-science methods while de- 
clining to go along with their extremism, that I think your book will have 
a very deep and wholesome influence upon the development of the social 
sciences in this country.” But, then, Professor Ross also belongs to that 
“second generation’’! 


CuHartes A. ELLwoop 
DvuKe UNIVERSITY 
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